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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE ‘‘READER,” 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 








RMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipsig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him, Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcei. 





NORTH oF EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg. will supply THE READER, 
reeeive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 


Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register 
names of Subscribers on account of the “Reader.” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836.—Empowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament, 








Offices :—1, Dale Street, laversee 2 ard 21, Poultry, 


London, c. , ; 
The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the following 
—_— evidence the progress and position of the Com- 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... . £1,417,808, 8s. 4d. 
Annual Premiums in the Fire Department .. . £436,065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department. . . . £138,703 
The liubility of the Proprietors is unlimited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 





OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 





ACCUMULATED FUND ... ... £3,161,2%52 4 0 





Copies of the ANNUAL REPORTS and BALANCE SHEETS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATBS, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 





Last Bonus given in 1861.—Next Division in 1866, 


LLINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
Head Office—3, CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, London, 


Sy the New Bonus features of the Society, Ordinary Life 
Policies are made payable during lifetime of the assured, with- 
out extra premium. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT, 1862. 


“528 new Policies were completed, assuring £141,125, and pro- 
ducing in new annual premiums £5,212. 15s. 14.” 
“Interest at 6 per cent. was declared upon the shares of the 


society.” 
CHARLES W. ROE, Manager. 


Prospectuses, annual reports, bonus pamphlets, and every 
information given, upon application at the Head Office, or of 
any of the society’s superintendents or agents. 


N.B.—Applications for Agencies invited. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
NOTICE.—MIDSUMMER RENEWALS, 


Mercantile and Dock Insurances at the Reduced Rates. 

© Business of the Company exceeds £70,100,000. 

Duty paid to Government for the year 1861 was £83,076, 
and the amount insured on farming stock, £10,036,762. 

Bo of three-fifths of the profits periodically made to 
insuring, who have thus, from time to time, received 
sums amounting in the aggregate to £440,000. 

6 of Premium are in no case higher than those 
charged by the other principal Oifices making no returns to 

For Prospectuses apply at the Society’s Offices, Surrey Street 
Norwich; and 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, EC, 











§0 UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadi llaroo r 
Drafts negotiated and sent for . ow hm : Approved 


Every description ofhanking business conducted with Vi 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, threcatt 


the Company's Ageuts. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Broad Street, E.C. 


THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES. 
EN RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 


This is one of the most complete and most comfortable 
Establishments in England for the reception of patients and 


For full description of Ben Rhyddi with 
see Third Edition of “BEN RHYDDING the ASCLEPION ot 
be had, tironloe eet eiatone ears, and ite Warman Cums.” 
Bookseller, Tikloy Yonkevie ieineness : 








” 
HE SUBSCRIBERS to the “‘ READER 
should purchase one of “CHANT’S PATENT IMPERIAL 
BINDING PORTFOLIOS.” No. 27 is a size made expressly for 
the “READER,” and binds them in book-like form with the 
grentest facility. 
Made also proper size for every serial extant, and is specially | 
adapted for Bin, ing Ladies’ Music Sheets, 
May be had from all respectable Booksellers and Stationers. 
Manufactured by Licence by K1LBy & Co., 61, Camden Street, | 
Birmingham. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 


next Half-yearly Examination for MATRICULATION in 
this University will commence on MONDAY next, the 6th of 
JULY, 1863. In addition to the Metropolitan Examination, Pro- 
vincial Pass Examinations will be held at Stonyhurst College ; 
Owens College Manchester ; Queen’s College, Liverpool; and St, 
Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 

Every Candi is required to transmit his Certificate of Age 
to the Registrar (Burlington House, London, W.) at least four- 
teen days before the commencement of the Examination. 

The Matriculation Examination is accepted by the Council of 
Military Education as an equivalent for the Entrance Examina- ! 
tion otherwise imposed on Candidates for admission to the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst.—It is among those Examina- 
tions of which every Medical Student now commencing his pro- 
fessional studies is required (by the Regulations of the Medical 
Council) to have passed some one; and it is accepted by the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England in place of the Prelim nary 
Examination otherwise impo on Candidates for its Fellow- 
ship.—And under the recent Attorneys’ Act, it,is among those 
Examinations of which it is necessary for every person entering 
upon Articles of Clerkship to have passed some one, whilst those 
who pass itin the jirst division are exempted from one year’s 


Service, ‘ ; 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 
Registrar. 








UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS :— 

The OFFICES of LIBRARIAN, QU ASTOR, and CLERK 
to the University will shortly become vacant by the resignation 
of their present occupant, 

THESE OFFICES Will be held conjointly, as hitherto. The total 
emoluments arising from them will amount in future to £150 
per annum, with a prospective increase to £180. 

As LIBRARIAN the person appointed will have the responsible 
charge of an extensive Library. He will also be required, as 
QU ASTOR and CLERK, to keep the Accounts and Minutes of the 
University, and to discharge the general work of TREASURER 
and SECRETARY. 

INTENDING CANDIDATES must lodge a printed copy of their 
Testimonials with each member of the SENATUS ACADEMICUS 
(the Principals and Professors of the two Colleges) not later 
than the Ist September. 

Further inquiries may be addressed to Professor VEITCH, 
St. Andrews, CONVENER OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE, 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, 

8th May, 1863. 





LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s 


LOXPON 
Square, London, 8. W. 


PATRON—His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, 
PRESIDENT--The Earl of CLARENDON.,, K.G., G.C.B., &c. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Excellency M. Van de 


Ear! Stanho | Hy 
eyer, 
| 


The Lord Bishop of Oxford 
Lord Lyttelton 


TRUSTEES, 
The Ear! of Clarendon | G. Grote, Esq. 
The Ear! of Carnarvon 
COMMITTEE. 
J, Alderson, Esq., M.D. Thomas H. Key, Esq. 
Rev. John Barlow. Sir J. Shaw Le : 


Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart. Herman Merivale, C.B. 

B. Botfield, aa. M.P. kt. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. 
Rev. W. Brookfield. The Vere Bex Dean Milman. 
Edward H. Bunbury, Esq. Sir R. J. liimore, LL.D., Q.C. 
Thomas Carlyle, Esq. H. Reeve, ee 

Rev. F. C. Cook. The Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
E. Cresy, Esq. Goldwin Smith, Esq 





John Forster, Esq The Very Rev. Dean Trench. 
A. Hayward, Esq. Q.c. Hon, E. sleton. 
Leonard Horner, Esq. Travers Twiss, Esq., LL.D.,Q.C. 


The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, 
which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various languages :—Subscription, £3 a year, or £3 a 
year with entrance of £6; life membership, Fifteen 
volumes are allowed to country, and ten to town, members, 
Reading-room open from ten to six. Catalogue 2d. rol., 2s. 6d, 


Prospectuses on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 


LONDON.—TH FIRST NUMBER OF THE JOURNAL OF 


Holders, and other frien 





THE SOCIETY is now ready, and contains the following Pa . 
which have been read before the Society :— — 


1, ON THE STUDY OF ANTHROPOLOGY. By Dr. James Hunt, 
F.S.A. (President.) 

. ON THE INDIAN TRIBES OF LORETO. By Prof. Raimondi. 

. A DAY AMONGST THE Fans, By Capt. Burton, V.P. 

. Bree REMAINS FROM ABBEVILLE. By A. Tylor, F.G.S., 


- % re 


b Homes ou A CASE OF MICROCEPHALY. By R.T. Gore, Esq., 


oO" 


. REPORTS OF THE DISCUSSIONS OF THE SoCrEry, &e., &e. 


Prof. Waitz’s work, “ Anthropologie der Naturvolker,” 
in the press. Some Memoirs are alee being orepared — on pub: 
cation. 
Subscription to the whole of the Publication 
£2 a Gentiemen wishing to became Deliona or cs 
Society may receive further particulars on application to 
C, CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., Hon. Sec., 


4, St Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 


ORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTI- 


TUTE UNION.—The ANNUAL MEETING y 
TOU in G will be held 








at BURLINGTO on the llth of July, at 
tarde of Ad : } ay be vbtained the Oaiee atthe Union, 
18, Strand, W.C, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—M. THALBERG 


NEXT SATURDAY.--The Directors have to that 
M, THALBERG, the eminent Pianist, will give his FaAREWRL1 
RECITAL at the GRAND CONCERT on SATURDAY NEXT say 11th. 

The fame of M. Thalberg is so general, his wonderful ability so 
widely known, that, in ing this announcement, the Directors 
are ass it will be highly appreciated by the Season-Ticket 

8 of the Crystal Palace. 
a berg’s Recital will comprise Five of his most celebrated 
ieces. Mdlie, Carlotta Patti and the Orchestral Band of the 
mpany, strengthened as usual, will also take part. 

The performance will take place on the centre of the Great 
Orchestra, Central Transept. 

Reserved Stalls near the Pianoforte, Five Shillings; other 
Stalls, Half-a-crown, will be ; for delivery after the Concert 
this day (Saturday), and may be at the stal Palace, and 
at 2, Exeter Hall. 

Admission :—Season-Tiekets free ; by Tickets bought before the 

y, Half-a-crown ; or by payment on the day, Five Shillings. 

open at Ten. Performance at Three. 


USICAL UNION.—LAST MATINEE, 


TUESDAY, J 7, at Half-past Three.—Quintet in G, 
Beethoven; trio, C minor, Mendelssohn ; Swedish airs sung by 
Mdille. Enequist; quartet in D, Haydn, Solo pianoforte, Chopin. 
Artists—Auer, Ries, Webb, Hann, and Piatti. Pianist—Lubeck, 
from Paris. Aceompanyist—Ganz. Visitors’ tickets, HALF-A 
GUINEA each, to be h 





of CREMER & Co., CHAPPELL & Co., 
OLLIVIER & CO., AUSTIN at the Hall, Piccadilly, and 18, Hanover 


Square. 
J. ELLA, Director. 


(HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


PRINCIPAL:—Dr. WYLDE. 


PROFESSORS :—Harmony, HERR MOLIQUE; Singing, SIG. 
GARCIA and 8$1G. SCHIKA; Pianoforte, Dr. W and 
Mr. JOHN F. BARNETT; Class-Singing 81g. ZAMBONI and 

NI; Harp, Herr OBERTHUR; Violin, HERR 
MOLIQUE and HuRnJANZA ; Violoncello, M. PAQUE; Italian, 
Sia. MAGGIONI. AGOVERNESS and LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 

THE ACADEMY is open to Ladies and Gentlemen ( ssional 
and Amateur) desirous of receiving a complete Musical Educa- 
tion. Fee for Instruction in three Branches, Five Guineas 
Term. There are Three Terms in the Year. Students res ng 
at a distance can receive all their Lessons on one day in the 
week. Prospectuses ut the Office, St. James’s Hall. 


A. AUSTIN, Secretary. 








! COLOURS,.—The FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is now Open at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST (close to 
the National Gallery), from ‘Nine till Dusk, Admittance 1s. 


Catalogue 6d, 
JOSEPH J, JENKINS, Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 


The TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the 
contributions of Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, is 
NOW OPEN,—Admission, 1s. ; catalogue, 6d, 


HE ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—The Draw- 


INGS AND PUBLICATIONS of this Society ARE ON VIEW 
DAILY for the free inspection of all persons interested in EARLY 
ITALIAN ART. The Society has lately added to the Collection 
copies of the Frescoes by Luini at Saronno, by Angelico at 
Florence, and by Filippo Lippi at Prato, &c. For us and 
List of Works on Sale, po to F, W. MayNARD, Esy., 24, Old 
Bond Street, W. 


URKISH BATHS, VICTORIA STREET. 


—This magnificent establishment, accommodating 800 > 
Public and private bat 











is NOW OPEN (Sundays excepted). 
for ladies and gen n; prices from 1s. 6d, upwards.—N, 


Baths for Horses. 
Oriental Bath Com of London (Limited), Victoria Street, 


near the station, Westminster. 


THE VIVARIUM, No, 45, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 


AQUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 
AND MATERIALS: Marineand Fresh-water Animals and 

site for the study of this living page of 
oderate Prices, 





Plants, and every 
Natural History, at 


HEAP BOOKS.—Good Surplus Copies of 


the following Works are NOW ON SALE at BULL’S 
LIBRARY, at very tly reduced prices :—Smiles’s Lives of 
the Engineers, Du Chaillu ® Africa, Barl Stanhope’s Life of Pitt 
Mrs. neh’s Remains, Guizot’s Embassy to the Court of 
St. James’s. Gatton’s Vacation Tourist, and many other superior 
books. Catalogues gratis. 
BULL'S LIBRARY, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 








Post l’ree for Two Stamps. 


S. ELLIS’S 10TH CATALOGUE OF 


e MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, with a Supplement of Rare 
Old ENGLISH CATHOLIC BOOKS. - 


33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





TO AUTHORS. 
OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. See 


“*Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and 


| of Type and Illustrations.” Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s. Post 


free for 13 postage stamps. 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 


[WOPENCE in the SHILLING DIS- 
PRENNOUFER Now, Bo nt MAGAZINES purchased at 
ARCELS of £5 value at this rate) sent CARRIAGE FREE to 





K IETIES and 


MAG ES su regularly on the ist of the ; 
ANY BOOK sen Free on receipt of the ae 
SHIPPERS treated with. et tS 


ELLIOT K, 62, Paternoster Row, London, F.C. 


E BUYERS supplied on more 


‘ 2 - on 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 





THE SupgontrrioN-Fsice of 1 of the os *s PepMentions in 
the case of Fellows and ng Mem o 
now reduced oo of fl 1s per annem, rovided suc 
~- mei Mottin advance before w the 29 April in each 


Fanethe the. present year before the 1st of vt next. 


Transactions of the Society. 


Vou. V., Parr 2, containing Professor OwEn’s paper “On 
the Aye-Aye,” with Fourteen Plates. Price 25s. 


Proceedings of the Society 


FOR 1863. Parr I, containing the Papers read this year 
at oO: Scientific up to the end of March. 


Also the same Part, with 
THIRTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS. Mostly Coloured. 
Price 15s. 

< These may be obtained at, the Society’s Office, 11, 
Hanover Square, W.; at Mussrs. Lonaman ’s, Paternoster 
Row ; or through any Bookseller. 


Just published in One Vol., demy 8vo., cloth, price 18s., 


A Memoir of Thomas Bewick, 





‘written by himself, embellished by numerous Wooncvuts 


and VIGNETTES, ed and engraved by the Author 
for a work on British fishes, and never before published. 


Also, 
Bewick’s History of British 


BIRDS. Two Vols., demy 8vo., cloth, price 31s. 6d. 
London : Sold by Loneman & Co., and by all Booksellers. 


Just published, in One Vol., fep. 8vo., price 5s. cloth, 


Poems. By Jean Ingelow. 
London: Loreman, Garren, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


The Edinburgh Review, No. 


COXLI. Apvertisements and Bruits intended for in- 
sertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers 
immediately. 








London: Loremaw & Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. 


Just published, a New and Ch Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
re peat ovo,, oth, 


On Stammering & Stuttering ; 


THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT. By James 
Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of *‘ The 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech,” &c. 


very ably written, and ia evidently the work of a onan who has 
. wo of a man who 
ba is whole energies to the task.”—The Reader, March 7, 


“Dr. James Hunt’s system of treatment for stammering, if 


rly and perseverin ly_applied, is a certain cure for 
Bisteocsi ng malady.” The Press Press, March 14, 1863. 


London : Lonem,n, GREEN, & Co.; or post free from the 
Author, Ore House, near Hastings. 


New Tale by Mrs. Henry 


D, (Author of “‘ Danesb House,”’ “‘ The Chan- 
*A Life Secret,” &c.), entitled THE LOST 
note: will be commenced in the Lzrsurr Hovr, 
4. Price Onze Penny, weekly; Srx- 
PENCE, monthly arts. 
London : 56, Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers. 


The > Franklins ; or, The Story 








y G. E. en, a Author of “ 
Arab,” eer wreaks ible,” &c., is ABP. 
mod Part of the Lersurz Hour. Price Sixpence. 


Baa wp 56, Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers. 


The Re 





gular Swiss Round, 


1to9, nal akelches by HW sien ad 

Scenery original sketches per. 

In the May and June Parts of the Lxrsurz Ho Price 
Sixpence each. 


London : 56, Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 
and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes 
and Explanatory. By the Author of “The Nuptials of 


oh hee all the Sect Fl aaa His work contains 
a me eetattons make 
Se A. 
th thoes para ure.”— Parthenon. 
London: Rosgrr Harpwicxe, 192, Piccadilly. 


Just published, Third and Enlarged Edition, price 1s., 


Ben Rhydding. Th The Asclepion 


w 
ono MF mtn y SR, 


London: T. —— and 


oon ‘ FRY 


> sea eet Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





NOW READY, 


PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


WITH APPROPRIATE TUNES. 
Revised and Edited by JAMES TURLE, Organist of Westminster Abbey. 
Imperial 16mo., cloth boards, red edges, 3s. 6d. 





ALSO 


HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
WITH APPROPRIATE TUNES. 
Revised and Edited by JAMES TURLE, Organist of Westminster Abbey. 
— 16mo., cloth ——e red wiahaie 3s. 





DEPOSITORIES—tLondon: 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal 


Exchange, E-C.; 


and 48, Piccadilly, W. 





SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


TRACKS of M‘KINLAY and PARTY ACROSS the 


CONTINENT OF AUSTRALIA. Edited from Mr. Davis’s 
Manuscript Journal, with an Introductory View of recent 
Australian Explorations. By WILLIAM WESTGARTH, Author 
of “Victoria, and the Australian Gold Mines,” &e. With 
Map_and Numerous Ilustrations in Chromo- Lithography. 
One Vol., demy 8vo., cloth, price 16s. 


MY SOUTHERN FRIENDS. By Edmund Kirke. 


One Vol. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d, Cheap Edition. I cap., 
boards, 1s. 6d. 


ARABIAN DAYS AND NIGHTS: a Narrative. By 
MARGUERITE A. PowER. Post Svo., 10s. 6d. 
* An acute observer, alive to poetic impressions, devoid of ~ 
judice, writing an easy and graceful style, Miss Power 
eroduced Pay nn Fn volume. Shehas seen somethi ae 
rd the ey and the havoc of the East.’ She has penetrat 
= harems, and been uncommonly glad to get out again, &c,’’— 
ess. 


A DISPUTED INHERITANCE: The Story of a 


Cornish Family. By THoMAS Hoop. Post 8vo. [Shortly. 


PICKED UP ATSEA. By the Author of ‘‘ Footsteps 
behind Him.” Three Vols., post 8vo. [Shortly, 


THE KING'S MAIL: A Novel. By Henry Holl. 
Three Vols., post Svo., 31s. 6d. 

“A brisk and entertainingstory, full of action, and containin 
several descriptive passages of considerable merit. As a wor 
of fiction it will find favour with subscribers to circulating 

raries, and to many readers who pay little heed to ordinary 
novels.” —Atheneum. 


WAYFE SUMMERS: A Novel. By Thomas Archer. 
Two Vols., post 8vo., 21s. 


A GOOD FIGHT IN THE BATTLE OF LIFE: A 


Story founded on Facts. Reprinted, by permission, from 
**Cassell’s Family Paper.’ Crown 8vo., cloth. (Shortly. 


REMINISCENCES OF THIRTY YEARS’ RESI- 
DENCE IN NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, &c. By 
ROGER THERRY, Esq., late one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales. In One Thick V ol., 8vo. Second 
Edition, with a Map of Australia, showing the results of all 
the recent Exploring Expeditions, price I4s. 

“A volume of which the value cannot well be over-rated.” 

—Ezxaminer. 


WILD SCENES IN SOUTH AMERICA; or, Life in 


the Llanos of Venezuela. By Don RAMON PAxz. Post 8vo., 
cloth, with Numerous Lilustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


SIGNALS OF DISTRESS. Nights and Days in 


London amongst the Helpless and the Wretched. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


THE CHARITIES OF LONDON: An Account of the 
Origin, Operations, and General Condition of the Charitable, 
Rdscationel: and Religious Institutions of London. With 
copious Index and an Alphabetical Appendix corrected to 
poy fH -—% ror. ‘ hee The latter Published separately 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: a Most True Rela- 


tion ofa Travelling towards Eternit; Dyiind 
into Three which deearee to be read, epdensteed, om 
coueeceree by who desire to be saved. Reprinted = 


the Edition of 1006. Beautifully printed by Cray on toned 
paper. Crown 8vo., pp. 503, bevelled boards, I0s. 6d, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 





NEW WORK BY DR. VAUGHAN, 
This day is published, Two Vols., crown 8vo., 1és., 


Lectures on the Revelation of 


ST. JOHN. By Caarues Joun Vavenan, D.D., Vicar of 
Doncaster, Chancellor of York Cathedral, and Chaplain 


in Ordinary to the Queen, 


By the same Author. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON THE PHILIPPIANS, 
7s. 6d. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on Portions of Scripture 
selected during the Seasons of EPIPHANY, LENT, and 


EASTER. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 

LESSONS OF LIFE AND GODLINESS: Doncaster 
Parish Sermons. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 

THE BOOK AND THE LIFE: Cambridge University 
Sermons. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 

MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS: 
Sermons. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. Greek 
Text with English Notes. Second Edition. 6s. 

NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. 
Fourth Edition. ls. 6d. 

REVISION OF THE LITURGY: Five Discourses. 
Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





School 





This day, Second Edition, price One Shilling. 
ON THE DUTY OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE PRESENT CON- 
TROVERSIES. 


A Sermon, Preached in the. 


Chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, by W. G. Ctark, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge. 


Macmitiayw and Co., 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, and Cambridge. 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF EMINENT MEN. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 


Portraits of Men of Eminence 


IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, WITH 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS. Part I, containing 
Photographic Portraits, with Memoirs of 

W. M. THACKERAY, 

SIR R. J. MURCHISON, 

DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 

Part I. contains Portraits with nee of EARL 

se eenora, SIR CHARLES LYELL, J. H. FOLEY, 


A 

Part IIJ., on Aveust Ist., will contain Portraits with 
Memoirs of DR. WHEWELL PROFESSOR OWEN, 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. 


Lovett, Reve, & Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, - 





On the 6th inst., in Three Volumes, post 8vo., 
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ZADKTEL AND ZADKTELISM. 


ADKTEL has been before the public. The 
circumstances are these:—In Zadkiel’s 
Almanac for 1861 (published in October, 
1860) there appeared, among other astrolo- 
gical predictions, some vague predictions 
respecting the late Prince Consort. Among 
the predictions for May 1861 it was said— 
‘* A most malefic position is found this month 
for an eminent character, who was born with 
the Sun in Virgo 2° 22’—for in that very 
degree doth Saturn become stationary ; and 
the position of Saturn on the 3rd day is not 
the only evil feature—for, on the 24th, the 
Sun squares Saturn, and other evil testi- 
monies concur to show that a national loss 
is now threatened, and that there will be 
weeping and wailing in high places.” No 
direct mention is here made of Prince Albert ; 
but that Prince Albert was the ‘“‘ eminent 
character”? whom Zadkiel had in his mind 
when he wrote the — may be inferred— 
so Zadkiel himself has since contended— 
from another passage in the same almanac, 
in which, referring to the same month 
and the same positions of the planetary 
bodies for that month, he said, ‘‘ The sta- 
tionary position of Saturn in the third degree 
of Virgo in May, following upon this luna- 
tion (t t nearest to the ingress, 26th March), 
will be very evil for all persons born on or 
near the 26th August. Among the suf- 
ferers I regret to see the worthy Prince Con- 
sort of these realms. Let all such persons 
oe attention to their health.” 
ce Albert was born on the 26th of 
August, 1819; on which day, Zadkiel has 
since informed us, the Sun was in the third 
degree of Virgo. So far, it might seem to 
the common apprehension, Zadkiel had made 
no hit. The month mentioned passed, 
and nothing of the kind that seemed to be 
predicted happened to Prince Albert. But it 
1s an —— principle, it seems, that 
‘‘ birthday influences extend all through the 
subsequent year of life ;’’ and, consequently, 
we are oon pee to understand, the Prince 
was not safe throughout the whole year. 





Zadkiel especially refers to a prediction in the 
almanac, in which, ing of the year as 
a whole, as related to the nativity of the 
Prince of Wales, he used these words—‘‘ 1861 
is evil for the father of the native.” This 
last passage, it seems, was the prediction. 
After the death of Prince Albert had 
occurred on the 14th of December, 1861, 
the rumour spread that Zadkiel had 
prophesied it; and the above passage, re- 
lating to the year 1861 as a whole, as well 
as the passage predicting earlier danger to 
the Prince’s health, was dug out either 
by Zadkiel himself, or by some other astro- 
logical or semi-astrological person, and put 
into circulation as a wonder. Among others 
who heard of the wonder open-mouthed was 
Alderman Humphrey of the City of London ; 
and nothing would content the worthy 
alderman till he had made public mention 
of the extraordinary fact and quoted Zadkiel’s 
predictions. Straightway all along Feet 
Street the incident ran, as a subject for 
newspaper notices and leading articles. 
Among the papers that commented on it was 
the Daily Telegraph. In an article pub- 
lished on the 31st of January, 1862, this 
journal, after asking ‘‘ Who is Zadkiel?” 
added, ‘‘ Are there no means of ferreting him 
out, and handing him up to Bow Street as a 
rogue and vagabond ?” Among the few 
persons capable of answering the former 
question was, it appears, Admiral Sir 
Edward Belcher; and this gallant seaman, 
haying seen the article in the Daily Tele- 
graph, took the trouble of writing a letter 
to the editor, duly published the next day, 
in which he stated his belief that Zadkiel 
was no other than a certain old lieutenant of 
the Royal Navy, named R. I. Morrison, who 
was not only a professed astrologer, but also 
an adept in other forms of occult science, 
inasmuch as in 1852 he had been concerned 
in the exhibition, in the drawing-rooms of 
many of the London nobility, of a famous 
crystal globe, in which visions of angels 
and spirits were seen by those fitted to see 
them. The gallant admiral did not conceal 
his opinion of his astrological brother-sea- 
man, and used yery strong expressions in 
his letter conveying that opimion. The 
letter appeared anonymously; but some 
farther correspondence ensued, which led 
Mr. Morrison to know that Sir Edward 
Belcher was his assailant. 

All this, it will be observed, passed in 
January and February last year. We do 
not know when Mr. Morrison determined on 
his action against Sir Edward Belcher ; but, 
at the time of his publishing his almanac 
for 1863 (in October 1862, we should sup- 
pose), he seems not to have meditated any 
such action. Heiscontent, in that almanac, 
with a general outburst against the London 
press for their vituperation of him in con- 
nexion with the Prince-Albert prediction ; 
and he even exults in the effect of that vitu- 
peration on the sale of his almanac. ‘‘ The 
public responded,” he says, ‘‘ by a rush to 
possess the work which had become the sub- 


ject of such an unwonted and un-English 


attack.” Perhaps, even when he wrote this, he 
was not satisfied with the consolation afforded 
by the increase that had then been produced 
in the sale of his work, but was resolved on 
vindicating his character in a court of law. 
At all events, this week has seen the trial and 
the decision in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
of the case ‘‘ Morrison v. Belcher, Knight.” 
It was the strangest spectacle. There ap- 
og the veritable iel in the person of 

- Morrison, a leutenant in her Majesty’s 
navy, ‘‘in plain clothes, but with a couple 
of medals on his breast.”” He must be an 
old gentleman, between seventy and eighty ; 
for he stated that he had been in the Royal 
Navy from 1804 to 1829—since which time 
he had been in the coast-guard. It was after 
his retirement from the navy, he said, that 
he had begun to devote himself to the study 
of the occult sciences, and icularly of 
astrology. He avowed himself the proprietor 
and editor of Zadkiel’s Almanac; he gave 
details as to the crystal-globe business ; and 
he stood all the badgering of the opposite 


Vv 





counsel, and all the laughter of the audience, 
respecting both his astrological beliefs and 
predictions, and the ical visions in the 
crystal globe. In answer to questions, he 
entered gravely into expositions of some 
astrological points and principl in- 
ing what he could and what he not 
pert diene ce of the stars. The crystal 

was produ and handed round in 
court; and, while counsel and others were 
fingering it, the old lieutenant stated when 
and how he had exhibited it, and what he 
believed ting the visions seen in it. 
Nay more, he had called into court, as wit- 
nesses in his favour, a number of persons 
of high rank in English society who had seen 
exhibitions of the crystal ball ; and the 
most remarkable thing in the trial was the 
proof thus given of the extent to which Zad- 
kielism, or an interest of one kind or another 
in performances of magical or supernatural 
pretension, is diffused throughout the English 
world of education and fashion. The names 
of most of these witnesses were suppressed. 
They were chiefly ladies; but among them 
were the Earl of Wilton, Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, a bishop, and another oa. 
Most of them testified that they been 
present at the exhibitions simply for amuse- 
ment or out of curiosity; but one lady, “of 
mature age,”” avowed her belief in the ball, 
and, when asked by Serjeant Ballantine to 
look into it in court, in case she might again 
see such visions as she had formerly seen in 
it, declined indignantly, and said, ‘‘ It is too 
solemn a thing, Sir.” The intention in cal- 
ling these witnesses—both the merely curious 
and the believers—was to prove that Lieu- 
tenant Morrison had not exhibited the ball 
merely for money-making purposes. This 
intention seemed to be made out; for, what 
with the evidence of the witnesses, what with 
the effect of Mr. Morrison’s own appearance 
and answers, the jury gave the verdict in his 
favour. They thus acquitted him of being a 
fraudulent impostor; but they signified their 
opinion of Zadkielism, and of the desirability 
of doing as little as possible to protect from 
attack any one professing it, by awardin 
only 20s. of damages. The court also seed 
costs to Mr. Morrison. 

Zadkiel’s Almanac will probably be in 
demand for a week or two. Out of a desire 
to study Mr. Morrison, we have ourselves 
been foolish enough to procure a copy of it 
for the present year. It is a strange, rather 
shabbily-printed little book of some eigh 
pages ; and on our copy are printed the wo 
‘* Fiftieth thousand.” It contains much of the 
usual matter of an almanac—also some ap- 
pended essays in defence and glorification of 
astrology; but the most characteristic parts of 
it are the predictions, month by month, and the 
nativities which it publishes of a few eminent 
European personages. From the predictions 
here are a few specimens, divided into two 
sections, according as the months of the year 
to which they refer are past or yet to come:— 


I.—Past Monrus or 1863. 


April.—Aconjunction of Mars with Uranus takes 
place on the 7th of this month, in the 18th degree of 
Gemini, and close on the ascendant of London. 
Such an event has never taken place in the pre- 
sent century, and I can, therefore, only judge 

enerally as to its effects. I fear it denotes some 
earful gas epee or other very serious public 
accidents in the great city. It seems to bode no 
good to the ministry, who may be prepared for 
a sudden overthrow, or at least for a violent 
attempt at that result. 

May.—The semisquare of Mercury to the mid- 
heaven in the royal horoscope imports extensive 
mutation in the land. We may expect much 
public excitement, and I anticipate a general elec- 
tion near this time. Some danger of explo- 
sions and other accidents, such as the of mills 
and other buildings, &., in Manchester, chiefly 
about the 27th ; also failures in trade, and other 
untoward events. 

June.—This month is big with important in- 
fluences for Louis Napoleon and for King Otho of 
Greece. The former is threatened with a great 
blow to his honour and his power; also it may 
very well be to the general of his dominions. 
If at war now, he ass y meets with defeat. 
If otherwise, some grievous calamity falls on the 
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nation he governs, such as suffering by pestilence 
or inundations ; and there will be a sore display of 
insurrectionary spirit in some part of his empire ; 
for Mars now enters Leo and line violence and 
warlike doings to France, especially about: the 
19th day. . . . . The birth-day of King 
Otho is much afflicted, and he and his country 
will undergo a series of troubles ere long, especially 
about the full moon this month. Saturn station- 
ary on the 2nd, just within the midheaven of the 
natal figure of the Prince of Prussia, afflicts him, 
and injures his credit. 
II.—Comine Monrus oF 1863. 


July Gs lacleutswuctibe Roles sae. | of the luminaries. These things betoken honours 


rica; and it speaks also of sudden accidents in 
London, such as the burning of a theatre or place 
of amusement. [In another part of the almanac, 
Zadkiel adds this more precise indication for this 
month :—“ Let the Crystal Palace people be on 
their guard.” Ifthe Crystal Palace people have 
not seeen Zadkiel’s Almanac, they will be obliged 
to us for the extract. Forewarned, forearmed ! | 

August.—The influences of that eclipse are 
falling on King Otho, ew from the 19th to 
23rd of this month. He has also bow the 
sun to its own semisquare in the zodiac; and I 
jndge that he falls now into permanent misfortune. 

t will be a miracle if a conspiracy be not formed 
against him, and some violent attempt, perhaps, 
against his life as well as his “ crown and dignity ” 
not far from this time. Athens seems to be full 
of disquiet and insurrection. [This prediction 
for poor Otho seems a little past date !] 

—The 22nd of last month, and the 
24th of this, are times of affliction to the unfor- 
tunate Charles XV. [King of Sweden and Norway], 
who, from being born with Saturn on the cusp of 
his house of honour, ought never to have been 
raised to the office of a king. He will always be 
unfortunate in war, will meet some strange and 
sudden calamities, and may yet be reduced to the 

ition of a satellite of Russia. 
“. October.—The stationary position of Mercury 
on the 21st falls on the ascendant of King Otho, 
and he meets serious losses, &c., at this time. 
[Past date again! What on earth has poor Otho 
now to lose? 

November.—There will bea notable conjunction 
of Mars and Jupiter in the 13th degree of Scorpio 
on the 21st of this month. This falls exactly on 
the midheaven of the wonderful man who rules 
over France, and who, from his talent in various 
ways, ought to be called ter maximus, for, if his 
uncle was great, he is thrice great. When Jupiter 
last transited his midheaven, it elevated him into 
sovereign power ; and surely this transit, although 
Mars be with him, will again augment his dignity, 
and élevate his name amongmen. It may be now 
that he will feel himself strong enough to destroy 
the hydra-headed power of priestly dominion, 

That dog in forehead, yet in heart a deer ; 
That monster mixed of insolence and fear. 


Decemier.—The King of Prussia again in hot 
water last month and early in this: a well-mean- 
ing man that; but born with Mercury in Pisces 
and in opposition to Uranus. He cannot reason 
better than a child. Some troubles threaten also 
for his son, another good-feeling man ; but, having 
Mercury and Mars in the same declination, rash 


and violent in temper, which he will eventually 


overcome, and make a good king. Troubles attend 
the King of Bavaria the end of last month 
and beginning of this. He, too, has the Moon in 
exact square to Mars at birth, giving a violent, 
obstinate, unfeeling man! Oh, dear! what stuff 
is this of which to make a king! When astrology 
is fully understood and made the rule of life, then 
will mankind choose their kings for their nature- 
given good qualities ; and then, but not till then, 
may the world hope to live in peace and enlarged 
prosperity. 

Among the directions for the year in the 
Nativities of particular persons we find the 
following :— 

The Prince of Wales.—On the 10th of October 
we find Jupiter on the degree culminating 
(m 3° 13’), which shews some new dignity or 
honour for the Prince. Mars and Mercury on 
his midheaven at the birthday foreshow an active 
_ of life approaching, and that he will therein 

a high ie office. There are some indica- 
tions of iage this spring; but others denote 

i and delays, and I fear it may be annulled. 
But, until the Prince be married, we cannot con- 
sider the nativity satisfactorily rectified, or feel 
quite in our ictions. 

The MN —In June he has a train 
of evil influences, which speak of troubles and 








losses very grievous, and he may expect defeat to 
his arms, and be obliged to abandon his projects 
to a considerable extent. In August he begins to 
recover himself again; but in September he is 
much troubled by the clergy and in his finances. 
In October, however, he is all right again, and 
will prosper and gain his points in many direc- 
tions ; and in November he attains to great dignity 
and honour, and, like Joseph of old, realizes his 
dreams of ambition. 


The Earl of Derby.—The Sun and Moon are 
here [i.e., in the places of the planets on the Earl’s 
sixty-fourth birthday, March 29th, 1863] found in 
trine aspect ; and Mars is in good aspect to each 


and public office, &c.; but, as both Saturn and 
Mars will come to the opposite place of the Sun 
early in October, 1863, we may fully expect that, 
if the Earl do hold office, he will be very unfor- 
tunate and meet some great overthrow at that 
period. The wrong-headed character of the man, | 
produced by Mercury in close square aspect to 
Saturn at birth, will ever effectually prevent him 
carrying on the government for any lengthened 
time. 

Earl Russell.—At his birthday in 1863 the 
Moon wall be found joined with Jupiter, on the 
radical place of that benefic, and in sextile to the 
Sun and in trine to Uranus. And, as, at the end 
of October, 1863, Jupiter will ingress on the Sun’s 
place, we may expect this statesman to be once 
again elevated to the high office of Prime Minister. 


What are we to say to all this rubbish? 
This, in the first place—that we have no | 
doubt, for our own part, that Mr. Morrison 
makes his calculations, more or less carefully, 
according to the fixed traditional rules of 
astrology. There are such rules. Astrology 
is not a thing altogether of hap-hazard setting 
down of hieroglyphic symbols in a diagram, 
and writing any gibberish about them that 
might occur to any one. Itisa craft of regular 
rules and principles, many of which have come 
down from the ages when astrology was uni- 
versally believed in, and some of which have 
been added as improvements in later times. 
Within a few days any one could learn as 
much of these principles as would fit him to 
cast horoscopes; and let any one thus in- 
structed cast the horoscope of any person, 
the day, hour, and minute of whose birth 
are given him, and that horoscope would 
be the same as Zadkiel or Mr. Morrison 
himself would cast. Scott knew this; for he 
makes Guy Mannering cast the infant Harry 
Bertram’s horoscope, in mere frolic from 
book-knowledge of the craft—though Scott, 
it is said, did not know enough of astrology 
himself to make his description of the ima- 
ginary performance quite correct. We be- 
heve, then, that Mr. Morrison prepares his 
almanacs strictly on the principles of the tra- 
ditionary art of astrology—taking the places 
of the planets as astronomy furnishes them 
and the already-cast horoscopes of sovereigns 
and other notable public personages as his data, 
and then concocting his predictions accord- 
ing to rule, whatever mystifying phraseology 
he may mingle with the expression of them. 
The strange thing is that there should. be 
believers in this so-called science still exist- 
ing among us. There are such believers. They 
are more numerous than is generally known. 
Nay, they are divided into sects, differing 
among themselves as to the limits of astrology 
and as to certain parts of the system of their 
craft. The modern literature of astrology, 
containing both the general expositions of the 
art and the controversies of its practitioners 
with one another, is pretty large. One great 
division of the astrologers is into those who 
believe only in Genethliacal Astrology, or 
that the positions of the planets at the 
moment of birth indicate generally the cha- 





racter and the nature of fortunes of the | 
—— born, and those who believe also in | 

udicial Astrology, or the power of predicting | 
from the stars special events. We know one 
Genethliacal astrologer, or almost such, 
who is a very able and cultured man of 
letters. Mr. Morrison seems to go the 
whole — of astrology, Judicial as well 
as Genethli He is, doubtless, a person 


with an abnormal temperament. Does he 
believe in his own nonsense? Allowances 





being made for the influence of the desire 
4 


that Zadkiel’s Almanac should have a 
large sale, we believe that he does. It is to 
lose the true teaching of this curious trial to 
represent the matter otherwise—to suppose 
anything else than what the jury seemed to 
conclude from the evidence—to wit, that here 
is an aged man, once a lieutenant in the navy, 
and since then in the coast-guard service, 
who has addicted himself seriously to astro- 
logy and the kindred occult sciences of amu- 
lets, magic crystals, and the like. There is 
something even touching in his statement 
that he began his studies in these sciences 
after leaving the navy in 1829. Shall we 
suppose the mature naval lieutenant, then 
transmuted into a coast-guardsman, walking 
up and down on some solitary coast-guard 
station, such as that of Beechy Head, gazing 
out seaward at night, and, as the clear stars, 
both fixed and wandering, glittered down 
upon him, led by some native mysticism of 
his being to watch them, wonder at them, 
attribute meanings and influences to them, 
till at last, thoroughly star-smitten and 
prepared, he thought of following out the 
clue in books? So, at least, we can fancy 
that, if not without the intrusion of a grosser 
element as years went on, the ex-lieutenant 
of the Royal Navy might be developed into 
the British Zadkiel and crystal-seer. But 
then his constituency of noble ladies, bishops, 
earls, and baronets! Laugh it off as the 
culprits may when they are tasked with the 
folly, there is an amazing amount of fer- 
vent or latent Zadkielism, Humism, Howitt- 
ism, and what not, among the so-called 
educated classes in England. What shall we 
say of it? Is it mere lamentable deficiency 
of education in the doctrines and methods of 
the positive sciences —a mere craving after 
gross and vulgar forms of mystery by minds 
so untaught, so undisciplined by the higher 
muses, that the one, true, and boundless 
mystery, which ought to suffice for all sound 
souls since the world began, thrills them not, 
and does not exist for them? Or is it a 
vague, blundering recognition of which 
science itself may be wise to take cognisance 
—a coarse, intuitive, almost idiotic popular 
recognition of certain subtle physiological 
facts (such as that of a real constant action 
of inorganic masses far and near, planets or 
crystals, on nervous organisms), the nature 
and modes of which are susceptible of farther 
and more precise investigation than they have 
yet received? The late Professor Gregory of 
the Edinburgh University wrote a bold, 
absurd book on this class of subjects, which 
is a standard proof, if such were wanted, 
that a man may have been trained in one of 
the positive sciences—chemis was his 
science—and yet have an intellect ludicrously 
superstitious. So far as we know, Reichen- 
bach is the only man of scientific name who 
has taken the trouble to carry the semblance 
of a real inductive method into those alleged 
classes of occult phenomena in which so. 
many foolish people all over the world are at 
present finding the action of angels and devils 
and the ghosts of dead grand-aunts; and, 
so far as we can learn, his researches are not 
thought worth much. Our scientific men 
pooh-pooh them. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 
YORK. 


Fasti Eboracenses: Lives of the Archbishops of 
York. By the Rev. W. H. Dixon, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of York, &c.; Edited and 
Enlarged by the Rev. James Raine, M.A., 
Secretary of the Surtees Society. Volume I. 
(Longman.) 

\ STORY, perfectly well-authenticated, is 
i told of Lord Macaulay, that, on one 
occasion, being challenged thus, by way of 
proof of the strength of his memory—‘‘ Come 
now, Macaulay, t the list of the Arch- 
Bishops of Canterbury—” he forthwith began 
and went through the entire list, from 
Augustine down to Archbishop Howley. As 
probably no one was present who could haye 
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checked him if he went wrong, he might 
have muttered over any names that occurred 
to him, and they would probably have passed 
as well as the right ones; but, from what we 
have heard, we believe that he did not cheat 
in this manner, but repeated all.the names 
bond fide. We wonder whether he could 
have repeated the names of the Archbishops 
of York. Perhaps he could. No better 
test, at all events, could be proposed of the 
thoroughness of a man’s knowledge of history 
than to request him to repeat such a verte- 
bral series of official names, running through 
the period respecting which his knowledge is 
to be tested. It looks like mere memory ; 
but it involves much more. With all our 
plenitude of talk about America and American 
affairs, how many are there of those who talk 
who could repeat the names of the Presidents 
of the United States, from Washington to 
Lincoln? With the exception of those young 
men who are preparing for the Civil Service 
and the Indian Service Examinations, how 
few are there who could run over the entire 
‘list of English Sovereigns since the Conquest? 
That is a comparatively easy feat; and a 
much more difficult one—a feat for which one 
might safely offer a hundred pounds on the 
spot, without much risk of having to pay it— 
would be to repeat the list of Prime Ministers 
of Britain, in chronological order, since the 
year 1700, or even since the French Reyolu- 
tion. Lord Macaulay was probably alone in 
the Archbishops of Canterbury; and we 
rather fancy even he might have broken 
down in the Archbishops of York. And yet, 
we say, a thorough scholar in history will 
have not a few such lists, or broken substi- 
tutes for them, in ‘his head. ‘To be able 
to march along such a list, glancing in- 
telligently right and left—this, and only 





this, is to show a real knowledge of 
history. It is, at any rate, a good sign for 


our historical literature that there have been 
published of late so many works consisting of 
biographies of eminent official Englishmen in 
connected chronological series. We have 
had Lives of the Chancellors, Lives of the 
Chief Justices, Lives of the Speakers, Lives of 
the Poets-Laureate; Dr. Hook has begun, 
and has partly executed, the Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury; and now we 
have the first volume of ‘‘ Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of York.” We are mistaken if this 
last work will not be found, by real anti- 
quarians and students of history, superior to 
most of the similar works of serial biography 
which have preceded it. 

The ‘‘ Lives of the Archbishops of York !”’ 
To us, with our modern ideas of what an Arch- 
bishop of York is, or can be, this may seem 
a phrase of no great significance. ‘‘ Who is 
Griffiths ?” is now a legend marked in paint 
on many of the walls about London; and 
very few of the Londoners who seo it are 

yrovided with the answer—to wit, that 
Diffiths is a seller of second-hand iron safes, 
who takes this means of begetting a restless 
inquisitiveness about himself, and so ulti- 
mately promoting the sale of his safes. 
Notwithstanding that the present Arch- 
bishop of York is really a man of intellectual 
distinction—an able preacher, and the author 
of a book on logic called ‘‘The Laws of 
Thought,” which gives a deeper view of logic 
than Archbishop Whately’s—we are not sure 
that the question ‘‘ Who is the Archbishop 
of York ?” would be met much more readily 
with a correct reply, if proposed to the bulk 
of the English laity. In these modern times 
we have so many national notabilities to take 





note of—the eminent poppy-heads over the | 


whole field of English life are so multitu- 


dinous, and represent so many departments | 


of activity! 
statesmen, eminent national poets, eminent 


We have eminent national | 


national scholars, eminent national scientific | 


eminent 


Though 


men, eminent national artists, 
national engineers, and what-not. 


we have only two Archbishops at one time | 
among us, they are two stalks not much seen, 
unless they shoot up with some extraordinary 
strength of personality, amid so rank a vege- 
tation of miscellaneous sorts of eminence. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has, by his 


in his preface. 
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place, the better chance of the two. For four 
{nglishmen who could at any time within 
the last three or four generations name the 
reigning Archbishop of Canterbury, there 
has been probably not one who could name 
the reigning Archbishop of York. Times are 
changed in this respect. There was a time 
when the Bishops and Archbishops of Eng- 
land, in virtue of their mere office, and apart 
from any notability of their personalattributes, 
‘‘ bulked larger,” as the uncouth phrase is, in 
the view of all England than they now do. 
There was a time when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, not only to the clergy, but also 
to the laity, was a man whose sacred head 
was seen reverentially afar, and who, as he 
walked, made thunder with his footsteps. 
Nay, there was a time when the Archbishop 
of York divided with his fellow-prelate the 
gaze of all England more equally and with 
more powerful rivalry than at present. ‘That 
division between the North and the South of 
England—between England of the Saxons 
and England of the Angles—which we still 
keep up for some purposes, was once a real 
thing. Northumbria was once the leading 
kingdom of the Heptarchy ; and, to this day, 
if you draw up a complete list of all the emi- 
nent ‘‘ Englishmen,” and especially of the 
eminent intellectual or literary ‘‘ English- 
men,’ who lived between the time of the 
formation of the Heptarchy and the time of 
the strongest pressure of the Danish in- 
vasions before the Norman Conquest, you 
will find that the overwhelming proportion of 
them were natives of Northumbria. Not 
till within a century or two before the 
Norman Conquest did Wessex begin to 
take the lead, politically or intellectually. 
And these facts—first of a powerful lead- 
ing relationship of Northumbria to the 
rest of England, and then of a gradual 
reduction of Northumbria to the condition 
of merely the northern portion of a nation 
whose political centre of gravity was in its 
southern portion—are singularly well repre- 
sented in the lives of the Archbishops of York, 
and in the history of their relations to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. The story of Augustine 
and his monks of Canterbury usually passes as 
the beginning of Christianity in ITngland. 
Scholars and antiquarians know better. They 
know of the earher Christianization of the 
Northern Angles by Celtic missionaries ; they 
know of the continuation of the Celtic influ- 
ence among the northern English, and round 
about the Archbishopric of York, long after 
Augustine had left his successors in Canter- 
bury; they know of the shocks of these two 
ecclesiastical systems—the Celtic or Scoto- 
Northumbrian and the Augustinian or Latin 
—meeting and struggling in the midland- 
counties, till the Latin prevailed; and they 
have an interest in tracing the political con- 
tinuation of the struggle, after the theological 
or purely ecclesiastical form of it had ceased, 
in the subsequent relations of the two Arch- 
bishoprics. Nay, after these relations had 
become very much what they now are, the 
lives of the successive Archbishops of York 
have an interest for such students of history, 
as being not only the lives of men officially 
remarkable in England generally, but more 
especially of men officially powerful in 
northern England. In short, he who walks 
along the series of the Archbishops of York, 
studying and gathering as he goes, takes 
along with him much that is of vital conse- 
quence in the earlier, and of considerable 
consequence in the later, history of England. 








bishops up to his day; and about the same time, 
or a little later, the poet, Hugh de Sotevagina, 
wrote down the lives of the first four primates 
after the Conquest, and his work is as yet unpub- 
lished... The historians of the church of Hexham 
record many interesting particulars relating to the 
archbishops and the cathedral of York, with which 
they were officially connected. In the fourteenth 
century, Thomas Stubbs, a Dominican friar, com- 
piled his well-known chronicle, containing the 
biography of the heads of the Northern province 
from its foundation to the end of the reign of 
Edward III.; and this was subsequently con- 
tinued by an unknown hand to the period of the 
Reformation. In addition to this there is more 
than one poem in which the glories of the church 
of York are described in lively verse, ascending 
from the middle of the fifteenth century until the 
mists of antiquity conceal all historical informa- 
tion but that which suggests itself to the imagina- 
tion of the enthusiastic bard. After the Reforma- 
tion there is a long pause in the annals of York, 
broken only by the biographies of the Northern 
archbishops which occur in the great work of 
Godwin, by Hacket’s delightful life of archbishop 
Williams, and a work by another hand on the 
same theme. Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century we come to a man of whom no Yorkshire- 
man ought to speak without respect and admira- 
tion, James Torre, the York antiquary. 


Of this James Torre, and his labours, 
Mr. Raine gives such an account that all 
antiquaries will love him. He was evidently 
a man of that class of which England has 
had not a few examples—men with a con- 
stitutional passion for historical research, in 
the gratification of which they spend their 
days and nights laboriously, unceasingly, 
and with a care and an accuracy none the 

“>* : 

less punctilious that they are their own sole 
supervisors; and who do this without hope 
or chance of reward, or even of recognition, 
nothwithstanding that, if all men had their 
just rights in proportion as they have 
deserved of the commonwealth, it is to them 
that statues should be erected, and their 
names and praises should be in men’s mouths 
more than those of many of the so-called 
‘‘men of genius,” whether poetasters or 
sensation-novelists, whom the world delights 
to honour. Such men were the Oxford anti- 
quary, Anthony Wood, and the Cambridge 
antiquary, Baker; and such a man, still 
among us, is Mr. Cooper of Cambridge, the 
author of the Athene Cantabrigienses. Of 
Torre, the York antiquary, Mr. Raine tells 
us: ‘‘ His powers of application must have 
been prodigious ; for, although he was but a 
middle-aged man when he died, he had filled 
scores of folio volumes with materials for 
history, biography, and genealogy, all written 
in that curiously minute hand which was one 
of the characteristics of the literary men of that 
age.’ Volumes of these manuscript materials 
still remain at York; and it was, in part, of 
these that one of the authors whose names 
appear in the title-page of the present work 
—the Rey. W. H. Dixon—availed himself 
in his laborious preparations for it. Mr. 
Dixon, who was the nephew of the poet 
Mason, was born in 1783; he spent the 
greater part of his life, usefully and unobtru- 
sively, as a clergyman in the diocese of York ; 
and, at the time of his death in 1854, he was 
Canon-residentiary of York Cathedral. 


Mr. Dixon’s connexion with the church of York, 
the taste for letters which he inherited, and the 


natural bent of his own mind, induced him many 


Such a work as the present, therefore, even | 


were it not nearly so well done as itis, would 
supply a literary desideratum, and ought to 
be in every library used by scholars. 

The history of the present work, and of the 
accumulation of the materials out of which 
it has been composed, is related by Mr. Raine 
After mentioning Bede and 


_ Alcuin as authorities for the earlier history 


} 
} 
j 


of the Northumbrian Church and Arch- 
bishopric, he proceeds as follows :-— 

In the twelfth century the famous chronicler, 
Symeon of Durham, addressed a brief but in- 
teresting letter to Hugh, the dean of York, in 
which he gave him a short account of the arch- 
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years ago to turn his attention to the manuscripts 
of Torre, and the history of the minster and its 
officers. As he was unable to decipher the medieval 
hands, he took the greater interest in the more 
modern period, and with much industry and per- 
severance he drew up a volume which he entitled 
** Fasti Eboracenses; or, A Catalogue of the Mem- 
bers of the Cathedral of York from the Great Re- 
bellion to the present time.” . . . . 

For many years Mr. Dixon confined himself to 
the limits which have just been mentioned; but, at 
the suggestion of the late learned and amiable 
Archdeacon Todd, he subsequently determined to 
take a wider range, and to attempt the biographies 
of the worthies of the minster from the very earliest 
times. . . Between the first and the second 
portion of Mr. Dixon’s work there is no com- 
parison in value and importance. The latter part 
(in point of time the earlier) was commenced far 
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too late in life to present any appearance of the 
industry and research which are apparent in the 
other, and which would have been evident to a 
great extent in this if a longer career had been 
youchsafed to Mr. Dixon. As it was, through the 
aid of the manuscripts of Torre, he had laid down 
a pretty substantial framework for his book. From 
the same invaluable collection he had derived many 
notices of the livings and offices which each dig- 
nitary enjoyed, and he had added, besides, some 


extracts of his own from other sources, There | 


was no attempt, however, at composition; and for 
the most part Mr. Dixon’s collections for the 
medisval portion of the Fasti are little more than 
a bare catalogue of names and dates. 

After Mr. Dixon’s death his widow resolved 
to publish the Fasti Eboracenses, on which 
he had been so long engaged, and consulted 
the late Dr. Raine on the subject. Mr. 
Raine then tells how, in compliance with his 
father’s wishes, he undertook the work of 
editing and completing the materials as Mr. 
Dixon had left them. After ten years of hard 
labour he has got the present volume ready 
for the press; and another volume, which 
will appear shortly, will complete the work. 
From the following statement it will be seen 
that the present volume, containing the lives 
of the earlier Archbishops, is mainly Mr. 
Raine’s own, and that it is chiefly im the 
forthcoming volume that Mr. Dixon’s ma- 
terials haye been found sufficient :— 

The whole of the present volume has been written 
by the editor, and nineteen-twentieths of the 
materials have been collected by him. It was his 
wish to have issued the two volumes, in which 
the lives of tho archbishops are to be comprised, 
at one and the same time, that the second, in 
which Mr. Dixon’s work will be more apparent, 
should appear contemporancously with the first, 
which the editor, owing to the paucity of the 


materials collected for it, has been obliged to | 


write himself; but, at the request of Mrs. 
Dixon, the first volume has been issued with- 
out its intended companion. ‘The editor has also 
been desired by the same lady to write or re-write 
the whole of the second volume. It will not be 
necessary, however, for him to do that entirely. 
Mr. Dixon’s own collections for the latter portion 
of his work will save the editor much trouble and 
research ; and the public before long will have an 
opportunity of fully estimating the merits of an 
undertaking which, but for Mr. Dixon, would 
never have been begun. 


The volume now published, and for which 
Mr. Raine is chiefly responsible, consists of 
nearly 500 pages, and contains the lives of 


the following forty-four Archbishops :— 
D. A.D, 

1, PAULINUS - 627— 683 | 26. GERARD. . 1101—1108 
2%. CHADD.  . . G4— 660 | 27. THomAs IT. . 1108—1114 
3. WILFRIDI. . 66)— 700 | 2&8. THURSTAN .. 1114—1140 
4. Bosa . - « G78— 705 | 20. HENRY MURDAC. 1147—1153 
5. JOHN. ‘ + 705— 718 | 30. WILLIAM A . 1143—1154 
6. WILFRID IT, . 7i8— 732 | 31. RoGER DE Pont 
7. EGBERT . | L’ EVEQURE . 1154—1181 
8 ALBERT  . . 706— 782 | 32. GEOFFREY PLAN- 
@ EANBALDI. . 782— 706 TAGENET . . 1191—1207 
10. EANBALD IT, . 706— 812 | 38. WALTER DE GRAY 1216—1255 
ll. WULPsy . 34. SEWAL DE BOVILL 1256—1258 
12. WIGMUND. 837— 8i4 | 35. GODFREYDELUD- 
13. WULFERE - S5i— 805 HAM ‘ . « 198—1205 
14. ETHELBALD . 85 35. WALTERGIFFARD 1265—1279 
16. REDEWALD . $28—980 | 37. WM. DE WICK- 
16. WULSTAN I, . G31— 956 WAINE A . 1279—1285 
17. OSKYTEL . - %6— 072 | 38. JOHN ROMANUS , 1286—1296 
18. ETHELWOLD . 972 39. Hy. DE NEWARK . 1296—1299 
19% OSWALD . - ¥2— $o2 4). THOMAS DE CorR- 
20, ADULPH - « 92—1002 BRIDGE . - « 1800—1304 
21, WULSTAN II, . 1002—1023 | 41. WM. Di GREEN- 
22. ALFRIC. . 1023—1050 FIELD ; . 18°4—1315 
23. KINSIUS 4; . 1050-160 | 42. WM. DE MELTON 1317—1240 
24, ALDRED . - 1060—1069 | 43. WM. LA ZOUCHE . 1342—1352 
2%. THOMAS I. . . 1070—1100 | 44. JN. DE THORESBY 1352—1373 


In an examination of these forty-four lives 
individually, errors and faults of omission and 
of commission are doubtless to be detected. 
Mr. Raine knows what historical research is 
too well not to be aware of this; and, with 
the candour of a true man of research, he 














| fathers, and avail ourselves of the new agen- | 


avows that he does not believe he has gathered | 


together a third of the information that may 
be discovered about many of the primates 


that, with all his care, he fancies about one- 
third of this volume will perhaps ‘‘ be found 
to be incorrect.” 
strange; but itought to beget a prepossession 
in Mr. Raine’s favour. No one who has 
worked much in history but knows that the 
most careful men will and must commit 
errors, and even gross and ludicrous blunders; 
and the chances of error in such a subject as 
Mr. Raine’s are greater than usual. We 
miss, we must say, in his lives that strong 
critical faculty which sifts evidence and 
rejects the false as by an instinct; there is 


rTyY bs } 
This candour may seem | 
| broadcast over three fair 





next to no power of historical generalization, 
divination of character, or picturesque narra- 
tion in them; and they are written almost 
with an innocent confidence of professional 
feeling. But they are excellent for all that. 
They are such careful accumulations of 
particulars as only an antiquarian at once 
enthusiastic and careful could have offered, 
and as those for whom the work is chiefly 
intended ought to desire. 
addressed,” says Mr. Raine, ‘‘ad clerum 
rather than ad populum, to the bees and not 
to the butterflies.” It is one of the good 
signs of the times that such really substantial 
works are now on the increase. 





SURREY MEADS AND MEN. 
Legends of the Lintel and the Ley. By Walter 
Cooper Dendy. . (Bell and Daldy.) 
HE romantic and alliterative title of this 
book had not prepared us for the home 
scenes that the book itself strives to portray ; 
but no one who knows the glory of the Surrey 
downs—who has seen Epsom and Banstead 
in the gold of their gorse, Mickleham in the 
silver green of its junipers, and gloom of its 
box and yews, or Riddlesdown in the tawn 
of its scanty grass—will complain of a title 
that brings romance into his head, and tends 
to people the scenes he loves with the forces 
and men who worked and lived there of old. 
For Kemble has taught him to look on every 
watershed as the probable temple of heathen 
Saxon rites—to recognise in the Hog’s Back 
Wanborough and Wonersh, Woden’s town and 
park; in Wisley Wisc’sor Woden’s meadow; in 
Thursley Thorv’s field; in Tewesley the mead 
of Tiw, the northern Mars; in Polsdon the 
ton of Pol, Baldr, or Baldzeg, the god of the 
beautiful myth; and round Hlstead a perfect 
‘‘nantheon of paganism.” So the Surrey 
walker would not have been surprised to hear 
that the Hammer Ponds were holes where 
the hammer of Thunor alighted when he 
smote the Suth-rig men for their sins, or the 
*Deyvil’s Jumps” the bumps raised on 
mother earth by the fiend’s heels when he 
rushed from his Punch Bowl near, whose 
contents were hurled after him by some 
mighty arm, sweeping out the Dorking valley 
to the sea. 





Ah! what legends might be made 
by the right head that would personify the 
forces of Nature that wrought out those hills 
of chalk and sand, with their belt of gault 
and nodules of flint, their iguanodons, pitero- 
dactyles, plesiosauri, and chelonias, their 
cradle and horn-shaped shells to nurse the 
fairies inand play them tunes, their belemnites 
or thunderbolts, galerites and sharks! Will 
Mr. Kingsley try it for us, and bury some 
huge monster and all his flocks and beasts 
under the great white plaster of the chalk, 
and then bring him up with a mighty resur- 
rection through the superincumbent mass, 
throw the paste on each side of him into 
Merstham and Brighton downs, and restore 
his Wealden to the sovereignty it still holds ? 
If the German mythologic school, of whom 
Mr. Max Miiller is the mouth-piece here, are 
right in saying that all the carly myths arose 
from personifying natural agencies, why 
should we not follow the steps of our fore- 


cies that geology has brought to light, to 
enrich our world of children’s wonder and 
delight ? 

Mr. Dendy has not gone so far back as this 
in his little book on the southern-kingdom 
hills and vales. Standing on Box Hill, at 


. . y + ‘4 _ , i « c ry . r . 
whose lives he has written ; and, moreover, | pr he of whic h Keats wrote most of his 
| ** Endymion, 


? 


he reckons the treasures of 
nature and memory around him thus :— 
The coup d’eil is enchanting, there is beauty 


emerald, and glowing with all the exquisite poetry 
of nature! Buta yet brighter glory is lighting 
up the classie ground: for around these valleys 
lies many a home of wealth and power, in which 
lofty intellect has loved for many a year to wor- 
ship and adorn the beautiful. Yon frowning 


woods, indeed, embosom the villas of a Tacitus, a 
Demosthenes, and a Pliny of the past age. 

There is Depedene, honoured by a triad of 
genius—Howard, and Burrell, and Hope the 
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valleys, green as the | 


‘“‘The book is | 








brilliant author of Anastasius, “full of marvel- 
lous fine things,’—Betchworth was the home of 
Abraham Tucker,—in yonder quiet house at Brock- 
ham, given, it is said, by his prince, lived Charles 
Morris, the Anacreon of the Carlton House Sym- 
posia,—near the dark spire of Dorking yonder, 
John Mason studied self-knowledge, — Milton 
Court was the hermit home of the philanthropist 
Markland,—the woods of Wotton are hallowed by 
the memory of John Evelyn,—in the Rookery, 
Malthus englished Goethe and St. Pierre,— 
Polesdon was the retreat of Sheridan,—Phenice 
and Camilla Lacy of Fanny Burney,—in Norbury, 
William Lock, the Maecenas of his age, strove to 
make all good and wise and happy as himself,— 
in Mickleham dwelt the Mills, the logician and 
the economist, and Daniell wrote his essays,— 
to Conversation Sharp, in Fridley, came Horne, 
Hazlitt, and Macintosh,—Boxlands was the home 
of Singer, who edited Spenser, and wrote of Pope 
and playing cards,—in Denbies herded artists, 
and poets, and songsters and ballet-stars, in the 
time of Jonathan ‘T'yers—in yonder grove Mrs, 
Barbauld scribbled the stanzas on Nelson’s victory, 
and Juniper Hole was the retreat of illustrious 
refugees from revolutionary France. Hymettus in 
all his purple glory looked not on a brighter 
galaxy of genius than this poor chalk-hill, even in 
the palmy days of the Parthenon. 

Now here, with the addition of the historical 
associations of the rest of the ‘‘ central belt” 
of Surrey, is good material for a thoroughly 
interesting book on the bit of the county 
chosen, if a man would just quietly and 
unpretendingly put the facts together ; but, 
by some mischance, one of those cursoworthy 
demons who mismanages the affairs of men, 
has put into Mr. Dendy’s head the notion 
that he can represent dramatically the scenes 
that he supposes to have passed in the glorious 
country he describes ; and accordingly our 
author has indited a series of imaginary con- 
versations on the part of Keats, Hazlitt, 

tufus, Henry VIII., Anne Boleyn, Hubba, 

Hyngar, Cromwell, Sir 'T. More, &c., &e., in 
which everybody talks Dendy, and very poor 
stuff that is. The man cannot even let 
Shakespeare alone. He wants to tell a 
legend about the moated Grange of Leigh ; 
and ‘‘so, if ye will shift awhile to London 
town, remote and roundabout as the tradition 
will come before you, ye will learn the 
strange, dark story of ‘The Bleeding Heart 
of Arderne.’ ”’ 

“Your goblet, your goblet, Michael Drayton, 
and yours, sweet Willie: booze for Bacchus, by 
the foot of Pharaoh, so pledge ye, camarados, 

‘Sack and the well-spiced hippocras the wine, 
Wassuail the bowl, with ancient ribbons fine.’ 
Ah, my eyes are clearer, my thoughts brighter, 
with draining deep this poculum.” 

“‘ Ay,” responded Shakespeare, “it has a spell 
in’t: it sets the poet’s eye in ‘a fine frenzy rolling.’ 
More things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy, Ben.” 

Jonson’s eyes flashed darkly. “ Ay, marry, 
there be shadow-truths eclipse our dreams :: but 
replenish, replenish, and you shall hear one now, 
perpend. You must know, ere good Master 
Camden raised me from a brick-yard to Trinity 
on the banks of Cam, I lodged in Surrey, and 
there, in my chamber at Swain’s, on my long table, 
spoiled many a quill plucked from the grey goose- 
wing. With my trowel in one pocket, and my 
Chaucer and my dog’s-eared Horace in the other, 
I would wander, after labour, to Dame Cobham’s 
at Legh, and there, after kissing the Mawther 
wench under the misseltoe, for she was mortal 
e/ynge without me, [ would doze and dream in the 
dear old ingle nook till I was alone with the 
embers. One night, the bell then beating one, 
I was humming my chant in the ‘Masque of 
Queens :’ 

‘The owl is abroad, the bat and the toad, 

And so is the cat-a-mountain : 

The owl and the mole sit both in a hole, 

Aud frog peeps out of the fountain.’ 
when, lo! crept out of the wainscot a very shadow 
in human form. His scowl set me a-shivering, 
and I rose to leave, when he lured me back with: : 
smile, and we cottoned in a moment, and I sat 
hour by hour, awe-struck by his hollow tones.” 

“Till each particular hair would stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 

So chimed in Willy Shakspere. 

“Well, trembling and etiolate, he pressed his 
hand on his brow, his eye glaring like lightning, 
and his long-drawn sigh like a distant thunder- 
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peal. I was hevy cherd, as old Chaucer hath it, 
but, as he went on thus, my whole thought was 
exotic to him: 

“In this great hall of Legh, a fresh and beautiful 
young widow, Dame Margaret de la Beche, the 
relict of Master Nicholas, had been sipping from a 
gold-mounted cup of the Ardernes. 

“« Your cowslip, dear Mabel,’ she said, sweetly 
smiling, ‘is as fine as when my gossip of Arderne 
was in this life,’” &., &e. 

Now, if any of our readers like this sort of 
thing, they will find plenty of it, and much 
even poorer, in the book. We confess we do 
not like it; but we should like to shake 
Mr. Dendy and his book so thoroughly as to 
get all the attempts at fine writing out of 
him and it; then to cancel his spotty, blotchy 
plate on p. 136; his poor one of Wotton on 
p-. 201, which does no kind of justice to the 
house and trees, and backing Down ; to per- 
suade him to take a lesson in French gram- 
mar, and not write ‘‘ how porte themselves 
the Locks,” ‘‘Ce n’est bonne cela; un trés 
honnéte garcon, mais il est rien de plus ;” to 
take another lesson in early English, so that 
if he will write bad poetry in it he may spell 
it properly; then to get up the geology of 
the district, to read Kemble’s Anglo-Saxons, 
to quote the excellent honey-soap entomolo- 
gist’s bit about Box Hill; and _ finally 
give us a real companion for our Surrey 
walks. It is hard to quarrel with a man who 
loves our garden-county’s hills and homes as 
Mr. Dendy does, who has fished antiquities 
from its moats, caught flies on its commons, 
hunted for ferns on its banks, examined its 
churches and barrows, and no doubt explored 
its fire-stone pits and fuller’s earth qnarry. 
As hard it is to find fault with one who has 
read and enjoyed our old chroniclers—the 
Roberts of Gloucester and Brunne, Hardyng, 
Rastell, Holinshed, &c., and appreciates such 
opposites as Skelton and Keats; but the book 
has forced a grumble unwillingly out of us; 
and, though we part good friends with the 
author, we say with all sincerity as to his 
reproductions of old conversations, pray ‘‘ tak 
a thought, and men’.” We close our notice 
with a description of Evelyn’s Wotton and its 
approach in the writer’s better style :— 

The wild commons about Abinger are varied by 
bosky dells, and heath-brown hillocks, with rich 
clumps of that golden furze, at sight of which 
Linneeus fell on his knees in a fit of rapture. 
Around us are ranks of stately pines glowing like 
shafts of porphyry in the sungleam, and dwarf-oak 
stems dotted with corniculari, the white discs 


the dingles we find the glutinous co//ema, the club 
moss that yields the sulphur-dust for lightning, 
ferns and mosses coloured gold by lecidia: the 
female of the Blechnum fern we have seen a yard 
high. 

Down by the hamlet’s hawthorn-scented way, 

Where round the cot’s romantic glade are seen 

The blossomed bean-field and the sloping green, 
are the dense copses and skirts of the Pasture 
wood—in the sand lanes may be gleaned the finest 
wild plants, orpines and teazles, and thistles, 
docks, borage, and bugloss, and hemlock, mullein 
end foxglove, all teeming with insect life. Jo and 
Atalanta are sipping the honeydew from the 
flowers of the Archangel, dn the stem of which 
their larve will feed. The heath is alive with 
whites and blues, and coppers, and hoppers, and 
grizzled skippers. Here is a sudden transition 
from the barren to the beautiful. It is a joy to 
come down from the wild moor into valley Lone- 
some, rich and green as a vale in Thessaly. Its 
romantic seclusion tempted the rich Jew, Jacobson, 
to erect his lodge of Tilbrook, and this is Tal- 
fourd’s eulogy, ‘“ Néthing so fine, nearer London 
than Westmoreland.’ A runnel ripples from the 
high woods, falling sixty feet into pools where the 
crimson-spotted trout is leaping at the mayfly. 
There is a special poetry around us,— pa 

The gush of springs, and the bend 
Of stirring branches, and the bud which brings 
The swifter thoughts of beauty. — 
Here spring the ivy ranunculus, the scarlet 
Adonis, and orchis mascula, and golden lunaria, 
and clematis; and on wild thyme feeds 
The bee with honied thigh, 
That at its flowery work doth sing. 
In Ieonesome many a garden-flower grows wild, 

and there the Admiral displays on his wing the red 
ribbon of his order, and the Tiger moth his scarlet 





vest and undercoat. We are treading now on classic 
ground. The Till brook ripples down from the 
lawns of Lonesome into the green leys of Wotton, 
that so beautifully underly the beech-woods ; 
and where it is joined by the runnel in the 
dingle of Friday Street (Fria Stede), there 
stands half-buried the honoured home of Sylva 
Evelyn. The quaint brick house, now, we 
believe, condemned, is in keeping with its Saxon 
name of Wodentone. But the prestige of John 
Evelyn is paramount, as we wander beneath the 
columnar majesty of his own favourite beeches, so 
richly laced with lichens, and so densely over- 
shadowing the moss-grown alleys. In summer 
time you will light on many a truthful painter at 
his glorious study, Redgrave or Cole or Warren, 
perchance. Two centuries ago, you would have 
encountered Sylva himself planning his Elysium 
Britannicum, or deep in thought on the very 
spot selected for his own grave: a circular group, 
some thing like a Druid’s temple, now the very 
spot 

For those whom wisdom and whom nature charm, 

To steal themselves from the degenerate crowd, 

To soothe the throbbing passions into peace, 

And woo lone quiet in her silent walks. 

Yet hither wandered with him a little world 
of intellect: there was Aubrey the antiquary, 
and Oughtrede the pious, of Albury, and 
Grinling Gibbons, the carver of the screen in St. 
Paul’s, whom he caught by Say’s Court cutting 
orchids on an alder stump, and who now might be 
cutting “J. E.” on the beeches, not yet erased. 
The noble Howards, too, were ever visiting the 
great virtuoso; and we may fancy them at the 
pastry board, a plank of oak, ten feet long—the 
banquet, game trout from the Till, a grey hen 
from Holmbury, and Albury venison, roasted by 
his own smoke-jack, and eaten with blackberry 
jelly. With the king-pine, the gift of Charles 
himself, was served the sap-wine of the birch, and 
that of the wild bird-cherry or merry tree, and 
arrack punch in the silver bowl of Wotton. 





POLLARD’S FIRST YEAR OF THE 
AMERICAN WAR. 

First Year of the War in America. By Edward 
A. Pollard, Editor of “ Richmond Examiner.” 
(H. Stevens.) 

\ R. POLLARD was, and we believe is 

now, the editor of the Richmond 

Examiner. It is therefore hardly necessary 

to say that he is an ardent Southerner. 

Still, he has the merit of being perfectly 

frank and genuine; he writes the history of 


_ the war from a Southern point of view, but, 
'apart from the bias inseparable from his 


+ | position and principles, he appears to us to 
of placidium, and the pale green parmelia. In | 


narrate the facts of his story fairly and 
temperately enough. To the ordinary 
English reader the ‘‘ First Year of the War” 
will not be an interesting book. We cannot 
screw up our interest to any detailed exami- 
nation of the conventions and elections and 
skirmishes which preceded the real action of 
the campaign. The broad results are matters of 
overwhelming interest even on this side the 
Atlantic; but the minute details are questions 
about which, in general, we neither know nor 
care anything. The student, however, of this 
great American convulsion will find much to 
interest him in Mr. Pollard’s pages. The book 
is written obviously for home consumption, 
not for foreign exportation ; and it possesses, 
therefore, a value of its own, not conceded to 


| the numerous partisan defences of the South 


which have appeared in England. Mr. Pol- 
lard, we gather, belongs himself to the most 
advanced section of the Secessionists ; he has 
no connexion with the government of the 
Confederate States, and is, indeed, but ill-dis- 
posed towards it. 

“He has made no attempt,” he tells us in his 


| preface, “to conciliate either the favourites of the 





government and literary slatterns in the depart- 


ments or their masters ; he is not in the habit of 


bandying to great men, and courting such official 
—— [an unquotable term here] as official news- 
papers ; he is under no obligation to any than 
living to flatter him, to tell lies, or to abate 
anything from the honest convictions of his 
mind.” 











ever, it seems that the chivalry of the South 
likes such language as this :— 

These creatures would have a history written 
which would conceal all the shortcomings of our 
administration, and represent that our army was 
perfect in discipline and immaculate in morals; 
that our people were feeding on milk and honey ; 
that our generalship was without fault ; and that 
Jefferson Davis was the most perfect and admir- 
able man since the days of Moses—all for the pur-* 
pose of wearing a false mask to the enemy. .. . 
The author spits upon the criticism of such crea- 
tures as these. 





Even at the risk of being subjected to a 
similar act of moral expectoration, we are 
obliged to express a doubt whether Mr. 
Pollard’s countrymen have much cause to be 
grateful for his vindication of their cause. 
He utterly demolishes the popular English 
assertion that the question of slavery had 
nothing to do with secession. He commences 
his work with a long and able account of the 
causes which led to the disruption of the 
Union; and his grievance from beginning to 
end is that the North wanted to interfere 
with slavery. This bill of indictment against 
the Federal States is in itself worth studying 
for its admissions as well as its assertions. 
His first complaint is that the Northern 
Democrats were never heartily pro-slavery. 

While acting with the South on empty or acei- 
dental issues, the “ State-Rights” men of the 
North were, for all practical purposes, the faithful 
allies of the open and avowed consolidationists 
on the question that; most seriously divided the 
country, that of Negro Slavery. 

Then, the Missouri compromise was in itself 
an outrage on ‘‘the rights guaranteed by 
the Union to the South.” In other words, 
any attempt to interfere with, or limit the 
extension of, slavery was, in the opinion of 


Mr. Pollard, a breach of the fundamental 
pact. The vigour with which General Jack- 


son suppressed the abortive attempt of South 
Carolina to secede from the Union in 1832 
inflicted a severe though temporary blow on 
the ‘‘ State-Rights”’ party. 


The idea of the Union became, what it continued 
to be for a quarter of a century thereafter, extra- 
vagant and sentimental. This unnatural 
tumour was not peculiarto any party or any portion 
of the country. It was deeply planted in the Nor- 
thern mind, but prevailed also to a considerable 
extent in the South. 


Encouraged by the prevalence of this 
popular delusion, the North continued its 
outrages on the peculiar institutions of the 
South. 

The anti-slavery sentiment became bolder with 
success. Stimulated by secret jealousies, and quali- 
fied for guecess by the low and narrow cunning 
of fanaticism, it had grown up by indirection 
(sic), and aspired to the complete overthrow of 
the peculiar institution that had distinguished 
the people of the South from those of the North 
by a larger happiness, greater ease of life, and a 
superior tone of character. 

The thin end of the wedge was driven in 
when Congress refused to prohibit the dis- 
cussion of anti-slavery petitions. The slave- 
owners claimed, as a necessary concession, 
that no American citizen should be allowed 
to petition his government with regard to 
any question bearing on slavery. In obe- 
dience to their wishes, resolutions were passed 
on three several occasions—in 1836, 1837, and 
1840—limiting the powers of petition with 
respect to slavery. In the last-named year 
the famous “Twenty-first Rule” was enacted 
by Congress, absolutely prohibiting, not only 
the discussion, but ‘‘ the reception of all Abo- 
lition petitions, memorials, and resolutions.”’ 
The Northern people, however, were un- 


| grateful ‘enough not to consent to this self- 


Indeed, his language throughout is rather | 


terse than refined. If he were not ex officio 
a Southern cavalier, we should have thought 
him extremely like a Yankee rowdy. How- 
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denying ordinance; ‘‘they would not re- 
linquish what they termed ‘a sacred right,” 
—that of petitioning the government; and, 
finally, the resolution was definitely repealed 
in 1844 on the motion of John Quincy Adams. 
This is another of the chief grievances on 
which Mr. Pollard justifies the right of seces- 
sion. 

We have hitherto been led to imagine that 
the Clay compromise, by which the Missouri 
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compact was repealed, was a discreditable 
concession on the part of the North to the 
demands of the Slave States. Mr. Pollard 
tells us that “it implied a surrender of the 
rights of the South.” The extension of ter- 
ritory given by it to slavery, and the passage 
of is Positive Slave Law, cannot reconcile 
our author to the fact that it acknowledged the 
abstract right of the Union to legislate as to 
the extension of slavery. The admission of 
Kansas as a Free State, the fact that bells 
were tolled in New England on the day of 
John Brown’s execution, and the endorse- 
ment of Helper’s ‘‘ Impending Crisis” by a 
number of Republican deputies, are amongst 
the charges brought forward by Mr. Pollard. 
Interference, direct or indirect, with slavery 
is the one cause of secession to which he 
alludes. The only mention he makes through- 
out his long indictment against the North of 
other causes is contained in the following 
brief passage :— 

At the time of the Kansas discussions “ men 
began to calculate the precise value of an 
Union which, by its mere name and the para- 
phrases of demagogues, had long governed their 
affections. Some of these calculations, as they 
appeared in the newspaper presses of the times, 
were curious, and soon commenced to interest the 
Southern people. It was demonstrated to them 
that their section had been used to contribute the 
bulk of the revenues of the government. 


In fact, the tariff question, of which we 
heard so much in England, is one to 
which Mr. Pollard does not think it worth 
while to do more than allude. His silence 
upon it confirms a statement made to the 
writer by a distinguished American senator, 
who took a leading part in the Douglas dis- 
cussions in 1860—namely, that throughout 
their course he never heard the name of the 
tariff mentioned. 

In truth, Mr. Pollard entirely confirms the 
view taken by the few persons in England 
who really have studied the subject—that 
slavery, and slavery alone, was the cause of 
secession. He asserts, and we believe justly, 
that the peculiar institution truly was 
endangered by the permanence of the Union. 
He states that, when once abolition doctrines 
had obtained permission of existence in the 
Free States, their ultimate adoption by the 
nation was a matter of absolute certainty. 

“Mr. Calhoun,” he says, ‘‘ with characteristic 
sagacity, predicted that Mr. Webster and all 
Northern statesmen would in a few years yield to 
the storm of Northern abolitionism, and be over- 
whelmed by it.” 


The Republicans were practically identical 
with the Abolitionists— ‘‘ both shared the 
same sentiment of hostility to slavery ; and 
they only differed as to the degree ,of indi- 
rection by which their purposes might be 
best accomplished.”” The Democratic party 
itself was subject ‘‘to demoralization on the 
slavery question, and was unreliable and 
rotten.” Again, we learn that— 


Nothing in the present or the future could be 
looked for from the so-called Conservatives of the 
North ; and the South prepared to go out of a 
Union which no longer afforded any guaranty for 
her rights or any permanent sense of security, and 
which had brought her under the domination of 
a growing fanaticism in the North, the sentiments 
of which, if carried into legislation, would destroy 


her institutions. 


And, from her own point of view, we hold 
that the South was right, and that Mr. 
Pollard’s vindication of her case is a just one. 
The conflict between the free North and the 
slave South was, as Mr. Seward called it, an 
‘irrepressible’ one. By the inexorable 
logic of facts, the North was forced to go on, 
even against its will and purpose, till it had 
carried out the principles on which its 
existence was based. If the Union lasted, 
the destruction of slavery was a mere ques- 
tion of time. It may be, as some English 
advocates of the South assert, that slavery 
cannot endure with a great free and inde- 
— country on its frontier. But this 

ypothesis is after all problematical ; and the 
Southern leaders did wisely in the slave- 
owning interest to sever their connexion with 


the North. This is the moral of Mr. Pollard’s 





book; and we think he proves his case 
fairly. Whether Southern sympathizers in 
Europe will thank him for having given 
this lucid demonstration of the true causes 
of secession, is another question. In the 
interest of slavery—of that peculiar insti- 
tution which had given ‘‘ larger happiness 
to the people of the South” than to the free 
men of the North—he prays for the success 
of the secession movement. How far 
Englishmen can join in supporting his 
prayers is a matter on which a careful 
perusal of the ‘‘ First Year of the War” will 
enable them to form a sounder oe : 
%. D. 





A WINTER’S CRUISE ON THE NILE. 

Four Months in a Dahabééh; or, Narrative of a 
Winter's Cruise on the Nile. By M. L. M. Carey. 
(L. Booth.) 


T was on Saturday, the 17th of November, 
1860, when a boat, displaying in its dis- 
tinguishing flag the figure of a crocodile, 
might be seen leaving the busy port of Cairo, 
and slowly making her way against the 
stream. The boat, known on the Nile by the 
generic name of a Dahabééh, was one of the 
largest of its class—measuring ninety-seven 
feet in length, from bow to stern, and four- 
teen feet in width. It was one of those built 
specially for carrying excursionists up the 
Nile, being provided with a saloon of twelve 
feet, with divans on either side and large 
drawers, with locks and keys, under them, 
two looking-glasses, four book-shelves, and a 
table in the middle, at which six persons might 
dine under difficulties. There were, besides, 
four sleeping-cabins; andastern-cabin, twelve 
feet in length, for dressing. Plenty of win- 
dows all round—provided with curtains, shut- 
ters, and venetians—insured the necessary 
ventilation and light, or admitted the mos- 
quitoes, the flies, and the dust. Over all 
this was the ‘‘ quarter-deck,” with divans on 
either side, a table, a chair or two, and an 
awning to be spread in calm weather. At 
the further end of the boat might you ob-: 
serve a large filter for purifying the pea- 
soup-like Nile water for drinking, and the 
cook-boy’s primitive kitchen-apparatus for 
the crew. Beyond, in the bow, was ‘‘the 
kitchen ” for the excursion party. The large 
mast and lateen yard was fixed towards the 
bow of the boat—the smaller one in the stern. 


Twelve oars were provided for rowing, and a 








upon going as high up as the second 
cataracts, had placed itself under the 
guidance of an Egyptian Dragoman, Mo- 
hamed el Adlééh—‘‘ a stout, strong-looking 
man, with handsome bronzed features,”’ who 
spoke English tolerably well and knew every 
inch of the ground to be explored. 

Such were the boat and its inmates, whose 
four months’ winter cruise on the Nile one of 
the ladies with ‘‘the knowing little felt hat 
and the scarlet-tipped black feather” has 
just published. From the very composition of 
the party, and the familiarity of the country 
they visited, no new facts could be expected ; 
and the work can therefore rank no higher 
than the ephemeral production of a tourist. 
There is not a scene that has not been 
described before either in works of travel 
or regular guide-books. Yet such is the 
strange fascination of the subject that even 
those most familiar with Egypt are glad to 
hear once more tidings from all their old 
friends and favourite haunts. The pan- 
orama unfolded is so grand and picturesque 
that it bears repeated inspection. The 
moment Alexandria heayes in sight—with 
its busy shipping, Pompey’s pillar, and in- 
numerable windmills, seeming to crawl like 
so many huge spiders over the sand-hills—we 
seem to dream a delightful dream, to breathe 
the air of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments.” The noisy donkey-boys, the water- 
carriers, the long strings of camels with the 
dust of the desert upon them, the strange 
houses, and forests of date-palms waving their 
graceful foliage in the air—all are features 
never to be forgotten. Then there is the first 
sight of the Nile, the pyramids, and Cairo with 
itsinnumerable minarets, quickly followed by 
the actual ascent of Cheops, a visit to the 
Sphinx, the tombs, the obelisks of Helio- 
polis, the petrified forest, and the place where 
Moses is said to have been put in the bull- 
rushes. Finally, there is the actual navigation 
of the Nile in a Dahabééh, and the continued 
succession of some of the grandest works of 
man, supplying an endless source of study 
and speculation to the learned few, and being 
a never failing cause of surprise and wonder 
to the vulgar many. 

When we say that the party, whose excur- 
sion Mrs. Carey has described, saw all that 
was to be seen as far as the second cataracts, 
and that she made copious notes and sketches 
on the spot, now published by desire of her 
friends, our readers will have a fair idea of 





number of long poles for pushing off from | what they may expect inthisvolume. ‘‘ Phil,” 


the sand-banks. 
give a little local colouring, we had better 
keep to that name-—the oars, and the small 
row-boat were gaily painted in green, red, 


The whole Dahabééh—to | her cousin, and Selina are very much kept 


_inthe background ; and our authoress and the 


| 


' 


Dragoman are the principal talking and 
acting figures. The lady does not seem to 


and white; and, with the flags flying aloft, | have very distinct opinions on anything; but 


the whole presented altogether a pretty ap- 
pearance. 

The ‘‘ Cairo,” for such was the name of 
the boat on this occasion—on a former it had 
been the ‘‘ Fairy Queen,” famous in Nilotic 
waters for herdsof rats—hastwenty-five souls 
on board: four passengers, a Dragoman and 
waiter, a Reis or captain, steersman, fourteen 
men as crew, a cook and a cook-boy. The 
passengers were English, and the eldest a 
gentleman of ‘‘ seventy-five years of age; he 


is crippled and paralyzed, but still hale and 
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hearty,” and ‘‘is unable to move with- 
out crutches, or a stick on one side and the 
arm of his faithful servant Thomas on the 
other.” He is accompanied by ‘‘ two 
charming young ladies ”’—to use an expres- 
sion applied to them on board the P. and O. 
Steamer—whose ‘‘ European costume, sur- 
mounted by the knowing little felt hat 





and scarlet-tipped black feather, contrasts | 


strangely with the flowing robes” of the 
Arabs. One of the ladies is Selina, the 
old gentleman’s daughter—‘‘ she is very 
delicate, and the M.D.’s have said that she 
must be kept warm ;” the other his cousin, 
whose Christian name can only be guessed 
from the initials on the title-page of her 
recently written ‘‘ Winter’s Cruise.” The 
two are waited upon by Sarah, the ladies’ 
maid—a ‘‘ regular treasure” on such a trip, 
when washing and mangling and ironing 
had to be done on board. e party, bent 
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_she shows a good deal of intolerance in the 


terms in which shespeaks of the Mahomedans. 
We may regret that other monotheistic beliefs 
do not agree with our own in points we con- 
sider essential; but we should not forget that 
half a loaf is better than no bread at all, and 
that proselytists would do much better to 
reserve their energies for the millions of 
benighted heathens than perhaps to at least 
waste them on people already acknowledging 
the existence of a supreme Creator and Con- 
troller of the world. Mrs. Carey does not 
seem to have been very successful in her 
attempts at converting her Dragoman :— 

In a conversation with Mohamed on the subject 
of his religion, we gathered that he looked upon 
Jesus Christ as one of the 3000 prophets whom 
God had sent into the world from the beginning, 
and some of whom were in it still. He denied 
the Divine nature of Christ, simply, he said, be- 
cause “It is impossible. How can man be God?” 
There was a dogged obstinacy of manner about 
him, which would seem to repel all idea of the 
possibility of persuading him of any error in his 
creed, and a sadly curious self-confidence when he 
concluded the subject with these words, “ Very 
well, Mrs. C When come the end of the 
world, then you be there, and I be there, and then 
we'll see, and then I tell you how it is true.” 
They do not pray to their saints, he said, although 
they are perpetually singing out their names in 
their songs, whether in times of danger or other- 
wise. The basis of the Moslem faith is the first 
grand truth, that there is but one God, and that 
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He orders all things, even the most trifling cir- 
cumstances in life, to which order man must im- 
plicitly submit. Mohamed seemed to know no 
other article of faith ; and the imperfect knowledge 
of the Moslem converted this one into the mere 
idea of a destiny, to which it was his duty wholly 
to resign himself. All was destiny, carried to 
such an extent that Mohamed frequently would 
not venture an opinion on the merest trifles ; 
even he would not say at what hour we were 
likely to reach our destination. More than once 
he begged of us not to ask him “ such questions,” 
because, “if I say we get there by five o’clock, the 
wind sure to rise, and we not get half way there 
to-night.” Swearing and drinking are wholly 
forbidden by their law; the former vice had 
one day met with condign punishment in the per- 
son of the unfortunate cook-boy, who cried like a 
real child after the shame of his beating. We 
looked up from our work and book in astonish- 
ment at hearing the familiar sounds proceeding 
from so unfamiliar a form, for I do think that our 
cook-boy, though a very good boy in general, was 
the most wnlike specimen of the human race that 
could have been produced, and the idea that he 
could cry had never entered our heads, 

This was not the only time the bastinado 
was administered on board :— 

The dahabééhs, like royal courts in olden times, 
are, in general, provided with one member who acts 
in the character of “ fool” to the rest of the party, 
in order to keep them alive and in good humour. 
** Hassan the Comic,” who was thus designated on 
account of the tricks and buffoonery with which he 
was for ever amusing the company, seemed to stand 
in this position to our crew. His voice had not 
been heard for some time, when we suddenly dis- 
covered him, lying comfortably in the small boat 
alongside, with a magnificent turban twisted round 
his head, and composed of the strip of carpet which 
formed our divan. There he lay, with a most comic 
expression of grandeur and independence, waiting 
till we should turn round to have a look at him. 
Poor fellow! he had certainly forgotten himself; and, 
in the eyes of the dragoman, had exceeded even the 
bounds of “ foolery.””. Mohamed ordered him and 
his turban off, with a reprimand, when, to our re- 
gret and astonishment, a small stick was produced, 
and the “bastinado ” was inflicted. The culprit 
was ordered to hold up his naked feet, which he 
did instantly, sitting on the side of the boat, and 
two sharp strokes were laid across the soles, which 
must have been extremely painful, though not a 
muscle in his countenance betrayed it. We re- 
marked upon what we considered unnecessary 
severity ; but Mohamed said, “‘ No, he never re- 
member only words.” And as Mohamed, though 
passionate, was certainly tender-hearted, we believe 
he may have been right. The poor feet were rubbed 
for an instant by a sympathizing hand, but no other 
sign of feeling was shown upon the subject by either 
party. 

After their return to Cairo from the second 
cataracts, our party proceeded by rail to Suez, 
and thought of going as far as Mount Sinai 
—but that was not to be. ‘‘Cousin Phil,” 
who was generally carried in an invalid chair, 
borne by stout Arabs, was upset at this part 
of the journey, and, though fortunately not 
seriously hurt, considered it more prudent to 
abstain from further explorations. 





DR. LANKESTER ON THE MICROSCOPE. 
Half-hours with the Microscope: being a Popular 
Guide to the Use of the Microscope as a Means 
of Amusement and Instruction. By Edwin 
Lankester, M.D. Illustrated from Nature by 
Tuffen West. Third Edition. (Hardwicke.) 
A** who busy themselves with that ever- 
_ instructive instrument—the microscope 
—will welcome this new edition of: Dr. 
Lankester’s valuable little work ; most wel- 
come, however, will it be to the amateur who 
has only lately begun to interest himself in 
the hidden beauties of nature. It is highly 
gratifying that no fewer than seven thousand 
copies of this work have already been sold. 
Such a fact argues well for the progress of 
microscopic investigations in this country, 
where, at length, the instrument is begin- 
ning to be appreciated for its many practical 
applications ; as, indeed, it should be, even 
were the knowledge it revealed less valuable, 
or the beautiful forms with which it makes 
us acquainted less beautiful. 
Tn the present edition, in the first chapter, 
has been introduced a full description of the 





structure of the compound-microscope, and of 
Mr. Wenham’s beautiful arrangement for 
binocular vision, which is now so generally 
appreciated, and of which it has been well 
said that the importance is especially appar- 
ent when applied to anatomical investiga- 
tions, their injections assuming their natural 
appearances at once, and no longer appearing 
flat and picture-like as heretofore. 

At page 40, after we have been invited to 
take our microscope into the garden, the euri- 
ous T-shaped hairs of the crysanthemum are 
noticed inter alia, whilesmokers are furnished 
with an infallible test of the purity of their 
tobacco. Fungi, mosses, and ferns—those 
beautiful objects met with in the country, 
and so interesting—are amply discoursed 
upon; and next come the treasures of the 
ponds and rivers, dermids and diatoms. 
After these are described the conferve, 
amibas, and vorticella, and wheel-animal- 
cules—which we are told we can study 
if ‘we go to every dirty pond, indeed, into 
which cesspools are emptied, and dead dogs 
and cats are thrown ;”’’ where ‘‘ we shall find 
abundant employment for our microscope in 
the beautiful forms which are placed by the 
Creator in those positions to clear away the 
dirt and filth, and prevent its destroying the 
life of higher animals’’—heaven-sent scayen- 
gers, making filth all but sublime! 

After accompanying us on our holiday at 
the sea-side—and what wonders there await 
us !—in the last chapter our author shows 
us that we need only, after all, stay at home 
and look around us to equal the 


Wonder, and the feast 
Of beauty out of West and East 


which the whole material universe pours out 
at our feet. 

The eight plates which are dispersed 
throughout the book illustrate, in Tuffen 
West’s best manner, the appearances of 250 
objects under the microscope. An appendix 
gives full instructions as to the mounting of 
objects, and to the manner in which they are 
best prepared, 

While thus we find Dr. Lankester, one of 
the editors of the Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science, forsaking for a time 
scientific description, and what is too often 
considered the ‘‘high and dry” part of this 
subject, and writing this most charming 
popular little book, our opticians are not 
unmindful of the requirements of those about 
to enter the great Temple of Nature by its 
smallest door. ‘The instruments constructed 
for the amateur are as remarkable for their 
convenience as are the larger ones for the 
perfection of all their parts. 

We have lately in this journal called 
attention to the last victory achieved by our 
microscope-makers in the shape of a th 
object-glass admitting of ordinary manipula- 
tion, and giving a magnifying power of three 
or four thousand diameters without any loss 
of definition. Nor will our opticians rest 
here; we believe that Mr. Wenham is not 
the only one who does not despair of con- 
structing an object-glass having a focal 
length of =5th of an inch. 

While, then, our scientific microscopists, by 
the help of such magnificent means as these, 
look most closely into nature, and teach us 
of organic and inorganic life—spontaneous 
generation, and structure of rocks and 
meteoric stones among the rest—-while the 
palzeographer by the microscope detects 
fraud, and the medical man disease, let the 
young student and lover of nature, aided by 
this book, make his first acquaintance with 
the beautiful things so admirably and usefully 
discoursed upon. 








CROWE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
The History of France. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 
In Five Volumes. Volume III. (Longman.) 

HE third volume of Mr. Crowe’s ‘‘ History 

of France” is in every way equal to its 

predecessors. Mr. Crowe writes gracefully 

and honestly. The care he has taken to hunt 

up original authorities sets him far above 

eyery other Englishman who has undertaken 
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to handle this subject; and the manly tone 
of his writing—all that is good and noble 
being fully recognised and set forth, and all 
that is ignoble and bad being boldly con- 
demned—makes him a safer guide than many 
continental writers can be expected to be. 
His work might certainly have been made 
more racy and entertaining; but it could 
hardly be more trustworthy and complete. 
Adhering strictly to his purpose of narrating, 
within reasonable limits, the general history 
of the French and their rulers, with special 
reference to their dealings, peaceful and war- 
like, with our own nation, he is writing a 
book with which few faults can be found, 
and to which very hearty praise must be 
accorded. 

The new volume is particularly attractive. 
In it Mr. Crowe carries on his story from the 
accession of Francis the Second in 1559 to 
the Treaty of Nimeguen in 1678, when Louis 
the Fourteenth had been five and thirty 
years on the throne. It is a story of more 
living interest than much that préceded it. 
The medieval history of France, even more 
than of some other states, has to do with 
physical and political rather than with 
intellectual development. ‘* We now enter,” 
says Mr. Crowe, ‘‘ upon a period in which 
the antagonism is not merely between per- 
sons or countries, but between ideas, and 
where political and religious sentiments are 
arrayed and engaged in hostile conflict. Oneof 
these principles, briefly expressed as that of ab- 
solutism in politicsand religion, was enthroned 
in the south, in Spain and Italy, over which 
the unvarying policy and the inflexible will 
of Philip the Second, and of the Popes sub- 
servient to him, reigned uncontrolled. In 
opposition to his stern and stolid purpose of 
enchaining the world to its most unen- 
lightened past, arose in the north the antag- 
onistic principle of the right and expediency 
of the people taking part, in proportion to 
their intelligence and capacity, both in the 
choice of religious belief and in the guidance 
of political action.”” France shared less than 
the other great nations of Europe in this 
strife. There was too much vicious folly in 
her kings, too much greed in her nobles, too 
much levity in the bulk of her subjects. But 
there was plenty of smouldering fire—once 
flaming up into the cruellest massacre ever 
done in a Christian land, more than once 
kindling disastrous civil war. In all this we 
may read the characteristics of the times; and 
from the relations between France and other 
countries, at the very seasons when I*rance 
seems least alive to the general movement, 
we may perhaps learn most of all. 

It has been the fashion till lately to regard 
Henry the Eighth as just a blood-thirsty 
ruffian, and Francis the First as a pattern of 
gentle and courteous kingship; and it is 
quite likely that Francis was, in matters of 
deportment, a much better gentleman than 
Henry. But, in nearly everything that goes 
to the making of a good king, Henry was 
the superior. Under his government, and 
the equally sturdy rule of his daughter 
Elizabeth, England passed safely through 
the troubles of the sixteenth century, and 
was made strong enough to resist all the 
encroachments of the Stuarts in the seven- 
teenth. Francis wasted his power in foolish 
schemes of aggrandizement that were ruined 
even, in his lifetime, and left to his descen- 
dants a system of government so corrupt, 
and a nation so oppressed with tyrannies of 
all sorts, that things have never been righted 
to this day. 

Altogether ugly, save for the occasional 
brightness thrown upon it by the Huguenot 
character, itself not always bright, is the 
history of France under the three grandsons 
of Francis the First and their mother, Cathe- 
rine de’ Medici. The dispositions of Henry 


| the Third and his brother, the Duke of Anjou, 


successive claimants for the hand of Queen 
Elizabeth, are tolerably well-known to 
Englishmen. 

The brothers regarded each other with puerile 
hatred ; and their inhabiting the same court or 
palace led to the most absurd rivalry between 
themselves, and the most ignoble squabbles 
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amongst their followers. Each bestowed his 
favour and time, and lavished his resources on a 
band of young, handsome, swaggering gallants, to 
whom the king especially set the example of great 
extravagance, and, at the same time, effeminacy 
of dress. Their cheeks were painted, their necks 
adorned with starched frills of enormous dimen- 
sions, and their hair curled with a care exceeding 
male pretensions. Henry the Third carried this 
so far as to appear accoutred in a female garb. 
These acts of idiotey the people construed to be 
indicative not merely of perverted taste, but of 
degrading crime; and the king’s mignons were the 
objects of such universal execration that, when 
they perished by the hands of each other, or of 
more insidious foes, and when Henry consoled 
himself for their loss by the performance of splen- 
did funeral rites, and the erection of superb mau- 
soleums, the public applauded the acts of ven- 
geance by which these base parasites were slain. 


Before long France was rid of the Valois ; 
and somewhat less disreputable, in its early 
eriod at any rate, was the Bourbon dynasty. 
his race of rulers might, indeed, have been 
respectable, had the people been ready for 
good government. But there was no healthy 
national life in them. Conduct specially 
disgusting and offensive, like that just 
instanced, now and then roused them to 
an hour’s fury; but, on the whole, they were 
content with their lot. Absence of all virtue 
was nothing strange in their sovereigns ; and, 
if their own principles or interests were 
assailed, there was too much jealousy and 
apathy among themselves for any resistance 
to be possible. Mr. Crowe’s explanation of 
the religious indifference of the lrench is as 
true of all the political benefits that attended 
the Reformation. 


The failure of Protestantism in France was 
chiefly owing to the supineness of the middle 
class, whose cause it essentially had been, and to the 
depression of the labouring population. A rustic 
middle class, like our yeomanry, did not exist ; 
and the civic population, which proved favourable 
to the Reformation, had either been terrified into 
the external adoption and observance of Catho- 
licism, or driven away altogether from the towns 
of the north, including the capital. In the south, 
indeed, the towns for the greater part held firm ; 
but even there they did not take up the cause 
with zeal, nor fling out from their numbers ener- 
getic’men to leadthem. Amidst all these soldiers 
of fortune the Huguenots engendered no Crom- 
well. They never raised their thoughts to war 
and resistance on their own account, nor to orga- 
nization after their own fashion ; they trusted to 

rinces to lead, to German or Swiss infantry to 

ht for them. In fact they wanted—what the 
middle class of France has always wanted—the 
perspicacity, energy, skill, and courage to divine 
and maintain their true interests and carry their 
cause through triumphantly. 

Even the great and gallant Coligny was not the 
leader to accomplish this. He had the purity and 
sincerity requisite for a religious chief; but he 
was a noble with small sympathy for the middle 
or the lower class, over which he gained no influ- 
ence and exercised no control. Henry of Navarre 
was even still more unfit and unequal to the part, 
for which, indeed, his rank as a prince totally 
incapacitated him. To Coligny’s want of sym- 

with the vulgar, Henry joined that religious 
indifference which was gaining fast upon the age 
and upon its eminent men, and which is the usual 
consequence of religious enthusiasm without soli- 
dity, and fanatic efforts without policy or without 
aim. Henry the Fourth came to bury the religi- 
ous struggle, not continue it. 


It was a graceless work to undertake, how- 
ever; and the doing of it reflects no credit 
upon Henry. Mr. Crowe speaks much less 
in Henry’s praise and much more in his dis- 
praise than do most of his biographers; but 
even Mr. Crowe seems to he soinewhat 
dazzled by the bravery of the warrior, the 
gallantry of the gentleman—as gallantry and 
ew went in those days—and the bril- 

ancy of the wit. Shrewdness and worldly 
wisdom, in abundance, must be acknowledged 
in Henry the Fourth ; and it is to his honour 
that he freed his country from the miserable 
anarchy by which it had been so long afflicted 
and established:a firm and durable govern- 
ment. It was hardly his fault that this go- 
vernment was itself soon made an instrument 
of vice and injustice almost as great as any 





that prevailed under the Valois. But the 
blemishes of his own life are not to be ignored. 
Nor his public and private faithlessness, for 
his moral delinquencies and the consistent 
selfishness which was his main characteristic, 
no apology can be offered; and it is no con- 
donation for his treacherous abandonment 
of the Huguenot cause to allege that he 
changed his religion from purely politic 
reasons. ‘‘I am about to take the saut 

erilleux,’ he wrote to his paramour 
just before the ceremony of entering the 
Roman Church—the saut perilleux being the 
extreme feat which a mountebank performs 
as the climax of his agility; and his whole 
career was little better or more honourable 
than a saut perilleux. 

The effects of Henry’s work are apparent 
in the reigns of his successors. Mr. Crowe 
tells fully and ably the story of Louis the 
Thirteenth’s rule, and that of the first thirty- 
five years of French history under Louis 


the Fourteenth. In the latter period there 


was glory enough, if glory consist in mili- 


tary achievements and the prosecution of 
ambitious schemes; but for this was made 
necessary ‘‘an exhaustion of resources, and 


a destruction of the vitality of the monarchy, 
if not of the country, which brought on pre- 
mature decrepitude and made the remainder 
of its history but the record of its decline.” 





“THE KING’S MAIL,” AND OTHER 
NOVELS. 


By Henry Holl. (Sampson 


The King’s Mail. 
Low, Son, & Co.) 

Chesterford, and Some of its People. By the 
Author of “ A Bad Beginning.” Three Volumes. 
(Smith and Elder.) 

Forbidden Fruit. By J. T. Two Volumes. (Smith 
and Elder.) 

Recollections of Mrs. Anderson's School, By 
Jane Winnard Hooper. (Virtue Brothers.) 
Gabrielle Hastings. By A.S8,W. (Hatchard & 

Co.) 


ATERSON was what Bradshawis. These 


two road-books are a good illustration of 


the changes that, in the last thirty years, have 
swept over the face of the country. Brad- 
shaw, short and stout, puffed out with ad- 
vertisements in every conceivable corner, 
tells a tale of hurry and despatch, of rapid 
motion and reckless haste, as appalling as it 
is wonderful to the simple-minded traveller, 
who, in the few minutes he has to spare, before 
he rushes off to, let us say, the Waterloo 
terminus, turns over page after page in the 
wild hope of finding the when and the how 
to get to his destination. At last, in a way; 
he makes up his mind. A bell is ringing as 
he tears up the steep ascent to the station. 
By a bold effort he enters his carriage just 
as the signal is given and the monster is on 
the move. What horrible vapours then salute 
him as he emerges from the station, and 
~— about among the house-tops of fragrant 

ambeth, Nine Elms,.and Vauxhall! Then 
the race begins. A friend, let us sup- 

ose, 18 coming by the up-train, of whom 

e wishes to obtain a glimpse in passing. 
At the given point he prepares for a momen- 
tary greeting. A moment—Ugh! not a frag- 
ment of it! A screeching, blinding, blatant 
thing whirls by with a shock that sends him, 
with closed eyes, into a nutshell; and, while 
at a mad speed he is himself shooting on- 
wards, terror for others fills up the measure 
of his discomfort, until, at the end of his 
perilous ride, he knows the blessing of once 
more stepping safely on to the welcome 
platform. The Rail and the Road are rival 
facts; but the beauties of the King’s Highway 


are fading out of the great picture of the | 


world’s traffic, and Paterson’s dear old 
volume, with its morocco coat, handsome 
gilt edges, and quaint fastening, so expres- 
sive of gentlemanly leisure, is now put as 
lumber on the topmost shelf. Yet Paterson’s 
were the days! Up hill and down dale, with 
a few miles of fine sweeping terrace-ground, 
overhung by interlacing boughs of richest 
greenery, the Road gave views of homesteads, 
parks, and blue distances, as ravishing as 
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they were frequent ; while the tuneful jingle 
of the harness, the measured tread of the 
well-groomed team, the soothing roll of the 
wheels as they did their six or eight miles an 
hour, and drew up at the very moment of 
time before the cheerful inn where the coach 
‘‘ stopped to dine,” were compensation for the 
cramped position and the whole day’s fatigue. 
In the inn there was light, and warmth, and 
welcome, and good cheer; and, when the 
guard’s polite reminder that ‘‘ time was up” 
disturbed the harmony of the company, there 
was comfort in knowing that your meal 
hadn’t burnt your mouth, and that you had 
not paid your money without tasting what it 
bought. A fine drive it was on a bright 
day in June, to start from the old ‘‘ Golden 
Cross” by the Portsmouth coach, and, through 
the pleasant lanes of Battersea and Wands- 
worth, ‘‘cross the ironrailway”’—only a tram, 
mind you—and, referring to Paterson, feel 
that your journey was begun. You knew, 
without asking, the proper name of the turn- 
pike to be passed; for did not a neat hiero- 
glyphic stand in the path? Anon an outline 
of a little bridge gave timely intimation of 
the shining river that otherwise would have 
stopped the way. To the left an index-finger 
politely pointed out the wilds of Wimbledon, 
as you journeyed over Putney heath; to the 
right a similar graceful sketch announced 
the proximity of Roehampton. Onward 
rolls the coach in dignified composure through 
Kingston, Esher, Cobham, Ripley, Guilford, 
and fair Godalming—whereabouts the country 
changed, and a range of hills filled the minds 
of timid passengers with fears as to ‘‘ drags 
and slippers” giving way. 

But there were older days of the coaches 
still than these—days when, as Mr. Holl 
tells us, the ‘“‘ King’s Mail turned round the 
corner of St. Clement’s Danes, and clattered 
along the Strand, the people in the streets 
wondering at its unusual speed—full six 
miles an hour—while the ‘ Flying Machine,’ 
for all its wings, went but four,” and 
when these wondering citizens ‘‘ saw how 
the guard was armed, and how he carried 
pistols and a blunderbuss, to defend his 
charge over the long, tedious road they 
had to travel before they could reach Ports- 
mouth. J ourteen long hours at least,” adds 
Mr. Holl, ‘‘and quick travelling, too, in 1785.” 
It is at this very unsafe period in the annals 
of the Road generally that Mr. Holl’s story 
opens. It opens with the introduction of one 
Captain Nicolas Upton, the college friend 
and evil counsellor of Martin Blakeborough 
of Chase House, in the vicinity of Haslemere. 
Chase House is the oldest place in the county, 
and the Blakeboroughs are one of the oldest 
county-families. The young squire “is a 
wild, reckless fellow as ever put foot in 
stirrup. The gentry turn their baeks upon 
him ;” and by the ‘‘ poor farm-tenants, whose 
young crops he and his companions ride over 
with as little care as they would over a piece 
of stubble,” he is disliked and feared. To 
supply his extravagance, he had long since 
mortgaged The Chase; and he is in the 
deadly clutches of lawyer Clam and Isaacs, 
the Jew money-lender. These worthies 
harass him to extremities, and threaten to 
foreclose within a given time, unless the 
money be forthcoming. In utter despair the 
Squire betakes himself to the old Angel Inn. 
Here he is staying when he is found by 
Baxter, one of the best of his wild associates, 
brooding over the desperate state of his 
affairs. Two other friends drop in, and, as 
there was no concealment affected, matters 
are discussed openly by the four men. While 
they are talking and drinking punch, the 
noise of wheels in the inn-yard attracts them 
into the overhanging gallery, and from it 
they see the Portsmouth Mail, the ostlers 
busy with the horses and harness, while 
the guard and coachman stow away the 
various parcels intrusted to them. The 
mail-bags are placed in the boot, and 
four porters, lifting a heavy iron-bound 
box, deposit it there as well; and the 


coach starts upon its journey. ‘‘ That’s 
bullion,” half-whispered Daxter to his com- 
panions, ‘‘ on its way to Portsmouth to pay 
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off some ship or other. I wish it was going 
to pay me off instead.” The Squire 

stood for a time looking after the departing coach, 
watching it with greedy eyes, and thinking of the 
treasure it conveyed—speculating within himself 


_ abortive schemes and efforts, Harriet betrays 
_ herself, only to suffer agonies of shame and 


what that gold would do for him, and how the | 
_ ton, of which he had recently come into pos- 


Jew and lawyer yet might travel by it, and seize 
upon his land. 
in his own conceits, he turned about with the in- 
tention of joining his friends, and of finishing 


the punch they had left upon the table, when he | 


saw Baxter’s eyes fastened on him with a strange 
interrogating expression in them, as if to read his 
mind, and ask him if he thought as he did. There 
they stood looking, but without speaking, each 
gazing on the other with a kind of mute commu- 
nication in their eyes, as if to search each other’s 
thoughts, and be possessed of the other’s secret- 
wishes. Still neither spoke, but the suggestion 
was alike in each, however dark and hidden it 
might be. They left the gallery, and, walking 
into the room again, called for a second bowl of 
punch ; another followed that; while, drawing 
their chairs closely round the table, the four 
men sat talking in subdued whispers among 
themselves, until St. Clement’s Church 
twelve. 


The wild scenery of the Devil’s Punch 

3owl (round which the old couch-road still 
winds), with that of Hind Head Heath, and 
the range of hills called the Hog’s Back, are 
well described by the author ; and the inci- 
dents of the story are of such varied interest 
that the pleasure of the intending reader 
would be destroyed if the plot were “detaile d 
more fully. The story is a ‘ first attempt” 
at novel-writing by the author, and might 
be condensed without injury to the exhibi- 
tion of Mr. Holl’s graphic powers; but the 
whole theme is treated with spirit. ‘‘ The 
King’s Mail,” we should say, bids fair to 
be a favourite book with such as can enjoy 
reminiscences of the adventures of the Road 
in those old roistering days. Of course the 
Mail was stopped and robbed. How would 
the same bold hands deal with the carriages 
of the Company * 

A few words now about ‘‘ Chesterford, and 
Some of its People.” Chesterford, with its 
market-house in the centre, ‘‘ stands on the 
summit of a steep rise,” which is ‘‘ crowned 
by the lofty spire of the grey old church.”’ 
It has “a winding river, beg picturesque 
old bridge of five arches, ivied ruins of an 
ancient castle,”? with ‘‘smiling meadows 
backed by richly-wooded hills; and beyond 
these again, almost mingling with tl heclouds, 
rise the distant blue mountains.” Of “its 
People,” the most remarkable are the rector, 
Mr. Rivers, and the curate, Mr. Wells— 
‘‘both looked up to in a way that bishops 
might vainly sigh for in some more en- 
lightened English towns.” Then we have 
the clever chemist, Mr. Severn Sparks ; the 
ignorant, ill-tempered grocer, Mr. Titus 
Peacock, whose only humanizing affection is 
that which he feels ‘‘for kittens;’’ Miss 
Polly Peacock, his only child, a beauty and 
coquette ; Mr. Charles Chatterly, a clerk in 
his father’s land-office and a male flirt; and 
Mrs. Lyndon of Ash Cottage, the widow of 


the late rector, who, with her daughter 
Katherine, lives upon her annuity in a 


pretty house about a mile from the town, 
i quiet comfort and respectability. Mr. 
Thompson is Mrs. Lyndon’s first cousin, and 
he had loved her ‘‘ passionately when they 
were boy and girl together.” ‘Having been 
rejected, he is now the husband of a lady 
whom he married for her money, and has 
become ‘‘a subtle, scheming intriguer,” 

living a gay London life, showy but scant— 
his wife, a fussy, spiteful London dame, inter- 
fering with and advising everybody, with 
a ‘‘daughter, Harriet,” to settle. High- 
spirited, self-willed, ‘“‘a riddle hard to be 
read,’ Miss Thompson—who ‘“‘always dressed 
and moved well, and generally s said the right 
thing at the right time ”—is a girl ‘‘ gener: lly 
ar lmired,” but not loved. Kate Lyndon, on 


the contrary, wins the affections of the only 
man for whom Harriet Thompson would | 
care ; and in her desperate passion she deter- 
mines that Mr. Parkholm, a barrister, ‘‘ who 
disukes women,” shall love and marry her. 
Reckless and unscrupulous, 


after many 


struck | 


Full of these thoughts, and busy | 














a critic 
/and very 


rage at Mr. Parkholm’s grave rejection of her 
offered love. A fire destroys the young man’ ~ 
property—‘‘a spacious family mansion ”’ and 
‘* farm buildings” near the town of Summer- 


session. His bailiff, Ned Ashton, a fine young 
farmer, to whom Miss Polly Peacock was 
engaged to be married, meets, just before the 

the fire, with a sudden and te rrible death in 
the old Chalk Quarry. ‘The search for the 
body, led by the distracted poe: herself, is 
the best scene in the book. The suspicion of 
foul play is so fixed in her mind and that of 
Mr. Ashton, the bereaved father, that a charge 
of murder is br ought against young Chatter ly, 


and a warrant obtained against him, though 
the accusation subsequently falls to the 


ground. <A brain fever and long illness re- 
claim the Chesterford coquette; and through 
the care of Mr. Rivers and Kate Lyndon the 
young girl is restored to health again, and 
ultimately takes up her abode with Mr. 
Alston—her own cross- grained parent haying 
brought to his grocer’s shop a young wife 
from Mogford. <A lucrative Indian appoint- 
ment tempts John Parkholm to expect that 
Kate and he might marry and go out; but, 
after various misunderst indings, caused by 
the malice of the love-lorn Harriet—who 
afterwards marries an old roué, Sir Charles 
Conway—pretty Kate Lyndon and her bar- 
rister are united; John, giving up India, and 
working hard at his profession, after a while 
succeeds, restores the Park to its former 
value, and erects a dwelling more suited to 
his taste than the gloomy old mansion of his 
predecessors. 


Of ‘‘ Forbidden Fruit,” by J. T., perhaps 
the less said the better. Husbands and 


wives are all loving the wrong people—that 
is to say, not each other. Strangely enough, 
in this story also, a girl, Christina Anst ruther, 
offers her love to the hero, Guy Livingston, 
to be, like poor Harriet in the last story, 
also rejected. Is this phase of female conduct 
becoming frequent, that two authors should 
contemporaneously, and without concert, 
have made it an incident in their tales ? 


Very pleasant are the ‘‘ Recollections of | 


~a book: which has 
and is a nice book 
on the beach, now 
takes them to the 


Mrs, Anderson's School” 
reached a second edition, 
for young people to read 
that the summer weather 
sea-side. 

With ‘‘ Gabrielle Hastings,” also—a tale 
which appeared in ‘the ‘‘ Church of England 
Magazine,” and is now, at the desire of 
frignds, published in its present form—young 
readers may spend some hours agreeably, 
and not without profit. It is a pathetic, 
well-written story. 





M. SAINTE-BEUVE’S CRITICISMS. 
Nouveaux Iundis. Par C. A. Sainte-Beuve, de 

Académie francaise. Tome I. (Paris: Michel 

Lévy fréres.) 
M SAINTE-BEUVE is an indefatigable 
iVi. writer. Some fourteen volumes of the 
old ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi” bear witness to 
his industry ; and yet he enters upon this 
new series with unabs ated ardour. Nay, he 
even informs us in the short preface that he 
is bringing a greater amount of truth and 
frankness to bear onits production. For the 
benefit of such of our readers as have not 
examined the former links of this long chain, 
we may state that the former series consisted 
of the essays that appeared on successive 
Mondays in the official French newspaper, 
the Moniteur. The essays that compose this 
first volume of the new series came out in the 
Constitutionnel, and bear the date of every 
Monday from the 16th of September, 1861, 
to the 27th of Januar y, 1862 

M. Sainte-Beuve’s chief qualifications as 
are a lucid and interesting style, 
considerable powers of analysis. 
Authors of the most different habits of 
thought and composition are dissected by him 
with equal impartiality ; their good and bad 
points are exposed with fairness, and their 
leading principles and opinions discussed 
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with moderation, if not always with great 
profundity. It is not every one who could 
enter well and thoroughly into the views 
and feelings of men so different as Louis 
Veuillot, the ultra-Catholic editor of the 
Univers, recently suppressed by the French 
Government—Guizot, the consistent advocate 
of constitutional gov ernment—Béranger, the 
republico-Napoleonic song-writer—Madame 
Swetchine, the Russian lady who had been 
converted from the Greek Church to Roman 
Catholicism, and had settled in Paris as the 
holder of a religious salon—Lamennais, the 
eloquent and rebellious priest—Victor de 
Laprade, the Wordsworthian poet—Prévost- 
Paradol, the able advocate of constitutional 
liberty—Merlin de Thionville, the revolu- 
tionary deputy and soldier—Benjamin Con- 
stant, the clever pamphleteer and liberal 
politician of the First Empire and of the 
Restoration. This is not a complete list of 
the men whose works are discussed in this 
book ; but it will serve to show the kind of 
subjects to which M. Sainte-Beuve generally 
devotes his attention. There are, indeed, 
three or four essays on writers or statesmen 
of the time of Louis XIV.—as Madame de 
Sévigné, Labruyére, Louvois, the king’s 
war-minister, and Perrault, who collected 
the French fairy-tales. But the greater 
portion of the yolume treats of the lives or 
works of men now living, or only recently 
dead. In considering such topics M. Sainte- 
Beuve has this great advantage, that he has 
for many years been moving among the first 
literary circlesof Paris, and has, onsequently, 
enjoyed the society of many of the men of 
whom he speaks, and had every opportunity 
of studying their successive productions. 
Were it not so, it would be a matter of con- 
siderable astonishment how he could in the 
space of one short week obtain the grasp of 
his subject that is exhibited in some of the 
best of these articles. 

M. Sainte-Beuve’s own principles of criti- 
cism are given in the following passage of 
his essay on M. Laprade :— 

I have just read his last work, and I own I 
have not been able to do so without effort and 
weariness. What struck me especially, and in 
every part, was how completely the author, 
whether in his reasonings or in his inquiries into 
literary history, is unable to understand any other 
than his own manner of viewing things and his 
own individuality; by this alone he warns us that 
he is no critic. So much the w orse for him who 
in art only understands what he himself can do! 
He thus narrows the bounds of his horizon at 
will. This is a greats temptation for the artist 
who takes upon himself the office of a critic, if he 
be a great, though an incomplete artist. I have 
often thought that the best thing for the critic who 
wished to obtain the greatest possible largeness of 
view would be to possess no artistic or creative 
faculty, for fear lest he might carry into his 
judgments the secret bias of a father. Goethe is 
the only poet who had a poetic faculty in support 
of every one of his thoughts as a critic, and could 
say of everything he was judging, in whatever 





kind: “I can make a per rfe ct specimen of it if I 
will.” When « man has only a single circumscribed 


and special talent, the safest thing for him to do in 
becoming a critic—a critic by profession and on 
all sorts of subjects—is to put that talent in his 
pocket, and to confess that nature is greater and 
more varied than she proved herself to be in 
creating him. Incomplete artists that we are, let 
us at least have our understandings larger than 
our own special department. Let us measure the 
sphere of art with another compass than that 
which has meted out the niche for our own statue. 


Let us not build a whole edifice on a single 
column. 
This, on the whole, is sensible and true: 


and, when it is remembered that M. Sainte- 
Beuve is himself a poet of no mean order, it 
must be admitted that he has well fulfilled 
the difficult task he places before the artist- 
critic. 

But it may be a question whether this 
freedom of judgment, when it forms the 
basis of a man’s mind, and is constantly 
fostered and acted upon, is compatible with 
great earnestness and deep convictions. 
There is, at least, a danger that, by habitually 
exposing his mind toso many conflicting winds 
of opinion, he should at last degenerate into 
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a mere weathercock. This is not a neces- 
sity certainly; but it is a danger, and a 
danger which we may be allowed to say 
that M. Sainte-Beuve has not altogether 


— 
us, if he were a man of a very earnest 
nature, and in the habit of taking very high 
views of men and things, he would scarcely 
have said much that he has said in his article 
on M. Prévost-Paradol. That gentleman, not 
unnaturally as it will seem to most men on 
this side of the channel, has expressed some 
regret that it was not his lot to live in the 
time of Louis Philippe, when free opinions 
were freely discussed, when there was a 
free press and a free parliament, and a go- 
vernment responsible to and elected by the 
nation, and when, in short, ‘‘ whether girt 
with friends or foes, a man might speak the 
thing he would.” How does M. Sainte- 
Beuve, who throughout this volume shows 
himself the advocate of Imperialism, answer 
these aspirations towards a nobler past? By 
preving, or attempting to prove, to M. Pré- 
vost-Paradol that personally he would not 
have been so much better off under a consti- 
tutional government. This is bad enough; 
but, as M. Prévost-Paradol would probably 
answer that his admiration for the bygone 
system does not spring from selfish motives, 
but from the conviction that a constitutional 
monarchy is the best and noblest form of 
Ron genweny M. Sainte-Beuve rejoins—‘ I 
o not deny the sincerity and warmth of such 
convictions ; but I wish to account for them 
to myself, and I say that such convictions 
will always in the end place themselves in 
harmony with our talents, our vocations, 
and our desires. A system of government 
under which all our faculties have full play 
and free action, and consequently obtain the 
es triumphs, will easily appear to us to 
the most legitimate, nay, even the only 
legitimate one.” A very highly disinterested 
and earnest man would scarcely have written 
this. M. Prévost-Paradol has every oppor- 
tunity for a most damaging rejoinder. 

It is no wonder that the uneducated classes 
in France should so constantly allow them- 
selves to be led astray by the ‘‘ fair-seeming 
shows and painted vain delights” of military 
glory when we find that even a writer of 

. Sainte-Beuve’s ability is constantly fol- 
lowing them too. Indeed, he does so with a 
hopeless kind of unconciousness that they 
are not the highest good to which a state can 
aspire, which is far more suggestive than 
fervid declamation or argument would be. 
When a man argues he at least shows 
that he is aware that his positions are 
not absolutely unassailable. Thus, M. 
Sainte-Beuve, in his articles on Guizot, con- 
siders that Louis Philippe’s Government was 
not one under which a man can be proud to 
have lived, because it did not go to war with 
the Emperor of Russia for giving himself 
harmless airs of superiority ; in other words, 
because it did not seek every trivial oppor- 
tunity of appealing to arms. Again, he 

ts that after the Revolution of 1830 
there should have been a foreign war, in 
order that the superfluous force and excite- 
ment generated by that event might thus 
have been expended. This notable plan of 
dragging Europe through all the horrors of 





a general war, in order that France might | 


enjoy domestic tranquillity and have its 
military vanity tickled, he calls a “‘ généreux 
systome:” e confess we are unable to 
see it in that light. Thus, also, more than 
half the second Essay on Louvois is taken 
up with a panegyric of Louis XIV., evi- 
dently because he had done his best to 
enlarge the national boundaries. The ter- 
rible harm he had done to France, the misery 
he had inflicted, the many foolish and tyran- 
nical measures with which his name is allied, 
are all conveniently ignored; and we are told 
not to forget that ‘‘ C’est un roi national que 
Louis XIV.” ' 
With all this the first volume of the 
**Nouveaux Lundis” is a pleasant book. 
The greater French authors are of course 
well known in England ; but there are many 
of the lesser luminaries of modern French 


_ they whiff their pipes. 
to an ardent advocate of tobacco; and the 





literature with whose names most English- 
men are acquainted, but whose works they 
have scarcely the time or the inclination to 
study. Of several such men M. Sainte- 
Beuve gives an interesting and readable 
account. The book may be read with ad- 
vantage by those who desire to obtain in a 
short and agreeable form a fair idea of some 
of the current literary events of France. 








NOTICES. 

Man; or, the Old and New Philosophy: being 
Notes and Facts for the Curious, with especial 
reference to recent writers on the subject of the 
Origin of Man. By the Rey. B. W. Savile, M.A., 
Author of “ Revelation and Science.” (Hurst and 
Blackett. Pp. 296.)—Wnuy this book should be 
called “ Man,’’ or “The Old and New Philo- 
sophy,” or both together, as it does call itself, it 
would be difficult to say. It might quite as aptly 
have been named “ Savile Row,” or “ A Collection 
of Facetize and Miscellaneous Clippings and Jot- 
tings.” There is a preface, indeed, in which 
the names of Darwin, Huxley, and Colenso occur, 
and in which you are given to understand that 
the writer is wroth with these gentlemen and 
their speculations, and is orthodox and conserva- 
tive himself; and then the seven chapters into 
which the book is divided have these successive 
headings, which seem to promise something 
scientific and philosophic:—‘“The Origin of 
Man,” “Man as a Pyrrhonist,” “Man as a 
Necromancer,” “Man as an Allegorist,” “ Man 
as an Orator,”’ “Homo Barbatus,” and “ The 
End of Man.” But, when you come to read the 
text itself, you find out that the author has nothing 
either of science or of philosophy in his intention, 
and that his sole purpose has been to produce a 
funny book. For this purpose, under the pretext 
of a tirade against heterodox views of man and 
his origin, he seems to have emptied into the 
present volume all the funny odds and ends of 
everything in. his common-place book—scraps of 
facetious verse, cuttings from the American news- 
papers, old Joe Millerisms, queer epitaphs, Pun- 
chiana, historical anecdotes, &c., &. These make 
the material of the volume ; and, save on the title- 
page and an occasional phrase, there is not even 
a pretence of anything respecting “ Man and his 
Origin.” Some of Mr. Savile’s stories and clip- 
pings are really good, particularly some of his 
collected epitaphs in the last chapter, and some 
specimens of Yankee oratory which he inserts in 
Chapter V. Altogether, he may have done him- 
self injustice in choosing so grave-looking a title. 
Had he indicated, what is the fact, that the book is 
simply a collection of facetie set floating on a kind 
of text of mock-wisdom or meaningless twaddle, he 
would have attracted more readers. A good deal 
of amusement is to be got out of the volume, but 
not a particle of real purpose, or doctrine, or 
philosophy, old or new; and we doubt if the 
author really intended any purpose, or doctrine, 
or philosophy when he’ wrote it. 

The Smoker's Text-Book. By John Hamer, 
F.R.S.L. (Leeds: J. Hamer. Pp. 112.)—Tue 
first thing to be noted about this book is its form 
and appearance. It is one of the most diminutive 
little gems of a book ever seen; externally, a 
square little thing, in green cloth with gilt letters ; 
and, internally, exhibiting 2 quantity of ithe 
smallest and neatest printing on pretty toned 
paper. “The type (‘ Brilliant’) from which the 
book is printed is,” we are told, “the smallest 
movable type in the world. <A page an inch 
square contains as many words as a page of a 
large octavo volume ; and yet each letter is so per- 
fectly cast, it is as clear and quite as easy to 
decipher as many descriptions of book-type 
several sizes larger.” So much for the look of the 
little book. Its matter consists of little essays, 
extracts, bits of poetry, &c., all either in defence of 
smoking, or fit for the meditations of smokers as 
Mr. Hamer would seem 


present book is doubtless a whim resulting from 


this taste co-operating with a fancy for the | 


smallest movable type in the world. 


Life, Law, and Literature ; Essays on Various 
Subjects. By William G. T. Barter, Esq., Barris- 
ter-at-Law. (Bell and Daldy, Pp. 230.)—Mr. 
Barter, who in 1854 published “The Iliad of 
Homer translated almost literally in the Spenserian 
Stanza, with preface and notes,” and who in 
1856 published a poem in six books called “ Ad- 
ventures of a Summer’s Eve,” has here published 
a collection of thirty-six little prose Essays, or 
dissertations written at various times and for 
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various purposes, and some of which have appeared 
before in periodicals. t 
are very various, are “ Ancient and Modern 
Poetry,” “Periodical Literature,” “ Omens,’’ 
“ Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister,” “On 
the Homeric Poems,” ‘“ Hexameters,” ‘“ Horace 
and his Translators,” “ On Punning,” “ War not 
Unchristian,” ‘What is Poetry?” “How to 
make a Lawyer,” and “On the Extension of the 
County Courts’ Jurisdiction.” The Essays are of 
the quiet, thoughtful cast; the style is careful 
and scholarly ; and the book is compact, tastefully 
printed on toned paper, and pleasant for the 
meditative reader to handle and look at. 


The Touchstone: a Series of Letters on Social, 
Literary, and Political Subjects, originally pub- 
lished in the “ Newcastle Daily Chronicle” under 
the signature of “ Britannicus.” By Thomas 
Doubleday, Author of the “True Law of Popula- 
tion,” &e. (Hardwicke. Pp. 202.)—QUITE a con- 
trast to the former book externally, being bound 
in dingy grey paper, which rather repels, and printed 
at Newcastle legibly enough, but with no extra 
effort after the tasteful ; but containing, as the 
author’s name will suggest to some, good strong 
matter of various kinds. There are six letters on 
the question “ Why is a strong government now 
impossible?” seven on the question “ Has not 
Indebtedness been the great cause of Revolution ?”’ 
six on the question “ Is Aristocratic or Democratic 
Society most favourable to Mental Excellence ?” 
seven on the question “ Has the System of Paper 
Credit been beneficial to those who have adopted 
it?” &e. 

The Hovel and the Home; or, Improved Dwel- 
lings for the Labouring Classes, and How to Obtain 
Them. By Ebenezer Clarke, Junr., Member of 
the Council of the Central Cottage Improvement 
Society, &e. (Tweedie. Pp. 62.)—Tue aim of 
the author of this pamphlet is—(1) To prove the 
necessity of improved dwellings for the labouring 
classes ; (2) to suggest various plans by which 
they may be obtained at a cost that will de eco- 
nomical and yet remunerative; and (3) to point 
out the influence, moral and physical, likely to be 
exerted by such improved dwellings. He evidently 
regards a good cottage home, not far from London, 
as not only desirable in itself, but the best cure for 
hosts of evils. ‘The ways and means for obtaining 
such habitations, and promoting the erection of 
them, are fully discussed; and the whole tract is 
pervaded by a spirit at once benevolent and 
business-like. 

AmoneG theological and ecclesiastical publica- 
tions we note a second edition of Mr. William 
Rathbone Greg's celebrated treatise, entitled The 
Creed of Christendom ; its Foundations and Super- 
structure (Triibner, pp. 281), originally published 
in 1850, and the present edition of which will 
naturally be in demand, from the ability with 
which the author discussed, long before Bishop 
Colenso was heard of as a sceptic, various questions 
which are now more generally agitated than they 
were.—The Book of the Law; when and how was 
it written? (Ridgway, pp. 126) is a pamphlet in 
which the object of the writer has been “to dis- 
cuss the subject in question according to the rules 
of internal evidence,” proceeding quite in his own 
way, and avoiding “all reference to great names, 
as well as—as much as possible—all allusion to 
Hebrew.” ‘The nature of his conclusions seems 
to be a modified Colensotsia, as may be inferred 
from his saying that, “ by abandoning the assump- 
tion that the strict letter of the text is necessary to be 
regarded as Mosaic, the spirit of the inspired law- 
giver may still be traced in its original purity.”’— The 
Divine Mystery of Peace. By James Baldwin Brown, 
B.A., Minister of Clayland’s Chapel, Clapham 
Road, London. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 
Pp. 120.) This is a series of Five Sermons, all on 
texts from St. John’s Gospel, written with Mr. 
Baldwin Brown’s usual earnestness, and in the 
vein which readers of his former writings will 
recognise as characteristically his.—TZhe Time of 
the End (Stephenson, pp. 40) is a small “ exposi- 
tion of the prophecies in course of fulfilment, 
showing the speedy overthrow of the Ottoman 
Empire, the Mahommedan Delusion, the Papal 
Power, &c.”’ You get all about “the Battle of 
Armageddon” and the general wind-up of the 
world’s affairs in a few pages.—An Exposure of 
“The Record” Newspaper in its Treatment of 
“ Good Words: reprinted from the “ Patriot.’ 
(Simpkin and Marshall. Pp. 38.) Hard hitting 
for the Record ‘for its attacks on the orthodoxy 
of Good Words and on its editor Dr. Norman 
McLeod.—A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London 
on the Repeal of the Act of Uniformity and the 
Lrue Principles of Church Reform. By the Rev. 
H. Higham, M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s 
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Among the subjects, which , 
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College, Oxford, and Principal of Cheltenham | sand, or two thousand years ago, did or did not 


College. (Hatchard. Pp. 32.) Mr. Higham 
is an old” pupil of Dr. Arnold; and, regard- 
ing the repeal of the Act of Uniformity 
as the necessary “commencement of all real 
Church Reform,” he here addresses Dr. Arnold’s 
successor at Rugby, the present Bishop of London, 
on that and kindred subjects. The spirit and 
intention are good; but the composition is rather 
clumsy. ‘The opening sentence of ‘the Letter is 
nearly two pages long, and quite a study for com- 
plexity of structure.—Calumnies Confuted : His- 
torical Facts in Answer to the ** Quarterly Review” 
on the Bicentenary Commemoration ; with an Ap- 
pendix, showing the true character of the Act of 
Uniformity, 1662. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 
Pp. 112.) A strenuous Nonconformist’s defence 
of the English Nonconformists and their prin- 
ciples, already defended by Dr. Robert Vaughan in 
his “ English Nonconformity’’—a work much re- 
ferred to by Mr. Wilson. 

The Debate on Turkey inthe House of Commons 
on Friday, May 29, 1863; with Remarks. By 
Ph. Christitch, Servian Senator. (C. W. Reynell. 
Pp. 128.)—INn this pamphlet is reproduced in 
detail the debate in Parliament on the subject of 
Turkey and its dependencies. The “ remarks’’ 
of Senator Christitch refer to the inaccuracies, 
political and historical, in the speech of Mr. 
Layard, and appear in the form of an appendix to 
the debate. They conclude with the following 
words :—“ These few observations enable us to 
abstain from refuting a host of other assertions 
wl through Mr. Layard’s speech. Unprejudiced 
readers will have already formed their own idea of 
the justice and impartiality of Mr. Layard, and 
will draw their own conclusions as to the character 
of his other assertions.” 

The Earl of Dudley, Mr. Lumley, and Her 
Majesty's Theatre. (Bosworth and Harrison. 
Pp. 32.)—Mr. Lumiey, “cast down by reverses,”’ 
is grateful for the sympathy shown him in the 
recent benefit-representations in his favour at 
Drury Lane Theatre, and has here published “ at 
least enough of the weary history of the last years 
of his career as director of Her Majesty’s Theatre’ 
to enable the public to judge between the Earl 
of Dudley and himself and to say who should as- 
sume the tone of a complainant. 

The Education of the Blind and the Deaf and 
Dumb: a Lecture. By Alfred Payne (Manchester : 
Philhps; London : Tweedie. Pp.24.)—Mr. Payne 
regards both the range and the system of instruc- 
tion as imperfect in the case of the unfortunates 
for whom he pleads; and he proposes ways for 
enlarging the field and remodelling the method of 
their tuition. 


MAGAZINES AND SERIALS. 








In the Cornhill, besides the month’s instalment 
of “The Small House at Allington” and Miss 
Eyans’s great story of “ Romola’’—which latter 
tale, we observe, is immediately to be before the 
public entire in that book-form in which its 
merits of thought and construction may be best 
judged—we have several articles, critical, his- 
torical, or expository, on special topics of interest. 
Among these we note an interesting and useful 
article of practical physiology on ‘ Over-cating 
and Under-eating,” and one entitled ““Was Nero 
a Monster?” from the pen of Mr. G. Hf. Lewes. 
Mr. Lewes professes not to maintain the paradox 
that Nero is one of those characters in history 
who, though really saints or noble persons, have 
been unaccountably black-washed by circum- 
stances, but only to maintain the minor paradox 
—-for such he confesses it to be—that there is no 
sufficient evidence that Nero committed the main 
crimes alleged against him, but rather evidence 
that some of these crimes could not possibly have 
beencommitted by him. Whatever Mr. Lewes writes 
is worth reading ; but many will not be satisfied 
even with his ingenuity in the present article. 
Certain men, longreputed among the “ blackguards” 
of history, have, indeed, at length had their cha- 
racters “ whitewashed ;” and it may be laid down 
as a principle, that general opinion, failing to 
grasp the notion of any character very extra- 
ordinary, will often heave into the limbo of 
“blackguardism” characters which are simply 
unintelligible. On these grounds there might be 
room for a very interesting essay on “ Neroes, 
Nero-Worship, and the Neroic in History,” in 
which some of the matter of Mr. Lewes’s present 
article might have place. But the line of argu- 
ment he pursues is, we conceive, such as, if applied 
generally, would end simply in this—that, with 
a very few exceptions, no one can say now 
whether any fact whatever, alleged to have 
happened two hundred, or five hundred, or a thou- 


_ happen. 


Perhaps Mr. Lewes means to imply 


_ something to this broad effect. 


In Maemiilan, on the other hand, we have an 


_ illustrious character, perhaps as unduly, but in a 


Baron Liebig, entitled “ Lord Bacon as a Natural | 
In this paper—of which, it is | 


different manner, “ blackwashed.” One of the 
articles surest to attract attention in the present 
number is a paper by the great “German chemist, 


Philosopher.” 
announced, there is to be a continuation—Liebig, 


on the faith of a minute examination of Bacon’s | 


| own scientific writings, and of his “ Novum 


} 








Organum,” avows his conviction that Bacon has 
no real right to the high place which he claimed 
for himself, and which the world, or at least 
Englishmen, have generally assigned him, as a 
pioneer or promoter of true science and modern 
scientific methods, but was, on the contrary, if not 
a charlatan, at all events a boaster and a bungler. 
Baron Liebig’s belief seems to be that Bacon, in 
political and judicial life, was as unsound as histo- 
rians, including Macaulay, have generally repre- 
sented him to have been, and that Macaulay’s only 


mistake is in supposing that Bacon was or could | 


have been a whit sounder in philosophy than he was 
in public life. 
have had a quarrel with English science and 
English scientific men generally; and it is not 
likely that his present blast against Bacon’s 
scientific pretensions will pass without reply— 
various English admirers of Bacon, and amongst 
them Dr. Whewell, having already carefully read 
and commented on those very scientific writings 
of Bacon which Baron Liebig appears to think he 
has examined for the first time. The paper is, 
nevertheless, well worth studying—both on its 
own account, and as bearing Baron Liebig’s name. 
Among the other papers in Macmillan are—a 
singularly emphatic article on the treatment. of 
Bishop Colenso by Convocation; an article on 
Southern Italy and Neapolitan Brigandage by 
Signor Aurelio Saffi, whose views on this subject 
are authenticated by the fact that he is one of the 
Italian deputies who have been acting as com- 
missioners of inquiry into Neapolitan brigandage 
on the part of the Italian government; and 
another sprightly letter of Indian gossip and 
information from a writer signing himself “ A 
Competition Wallah.” In the present instalment 
of Mr. Ruffini’s exquisitely-written story of 
* Vineenzo,” the stag is brought to bay—in other 
words, the aggrieved young husband speaks his 
mind to the priest, breaks in despair from his 
obstinate and priest-led young wife, and asserts 
his independence. 

In the Victoria “The Humour of Various Na- 
tions” is the opening subject—well handled by 
Miss Cobbe, with not a few amusing examples of 
English, Irish, Scotch, and other witticisms inter- 
spersed. Jor such an article, however, we should 
have liked more care in seeing that the specimens 
were not jumbled. Witticisms here set down as 
Irish we have heard long ago credited to quite a 
different origin ; and, indeed, most of the jokes seem 
to have been quoted from Miss Cobbe’s memory, 
without much trouble of authentication. 
her discriminations of national peculiarities of 
intellect so exact or clear as we should have ex- 
pected from her. Her aim seems to have been to 
make an amusing article, and little more; and 
hence it is not so amusing as if she had meant 
to do more. In the same number Mr. Hare has 
an article on “Charitable Uses of the Public 
Revenue,” @ propos of Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
motion respecting public charities ; Mr. Nassau 
Senior prints some extracts from “ A Journal kept 
in Egypt ;” and Mr. Tom ‘Taylor has an article on 
“The Great Actors of 1775.” By the bye, does 
Mr. Taylor know that the will of the comedian 


Thomas Weston, which he quotes as a literary | 


oddity, looks very like a “crib” from the will 
drawn up by Thomas Chatterton at Bristol, when 
he first intended or threatened to commit suicide 
before coming to London? Perhaps, however, 
there was a formula of such satirical wills which 
both Chatterton and Weston used. 

In Blackwood, Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s 
discourse on “ Posthumous Reputation ”’—form- 
ing Part XVII. of his “ Caxtoniana’’—will be 
first read ; but perhaps the most interesting paper 
for the moment is “Under the Limes: Pen- 
and-Ink Photographs from Berlin.” ‘The writer 
sketches M. Von Bismarck, Grabow, Bockum 
Dolffs, Waldesk, Vincke, Professor Virchow, 
Gneist, Sybel, and others of the leading Prussian 
politicians. Mrs. Oliphant continues her “ Chroni- 
cles of Carlingford ;” and there is a characteristic 
Blackwood paper on “The State and Prospects 
of the Church of England,” which may be con- 
trasted with that in Fraser the other month. 
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Baron Liebig seems, of late, to | 


Norare | 


Tue July number of The Museum: a Quarterly 
Magazine of Education, Literature, and Science 
(James Gordon, Edinburgh) contains, besides a 
comprehensive digest of educational intelligence 
/and a number of short notices of books of the 
quarter, eight articles of a substantial nature, 
_more or less connected with education and 
scholarship. Amopg these are—a paper on “Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis,” one on “ Public Ednea- 
_ tion in Massachusetts,” one on “ Kepler” by Pro- 

fessor Kelland of Edinburgh, one on “ Modes of 
Organizing Schools,” and one giving an account 
of the peculiar kind of school for young children 
known as “the Kindergarten.” There is also, 
under the title of “The Exploits and Death of 
Patroclus,”’ a long specimen of a blank verse 
| translation of the “Iliad,” by Mr. D’Arey W. 
| Thomson. 
In the July number of Temple Bar there is an 
| amusing account of the difficulties experienced 
by an Englishman who sought to “pick up” 
French in the French metropolis. He ultimately 
| comes to the conclusion that to have some ac- 
quaintance at least with the ordinarily detested 
| grammur is useful before visiting a foreign land. 
There is also a short paper entitled “ Forty per 
Cent.,” signifying that, of the children born in 
England and Wales, forty per cent. die before 
thev are one year old. The writer thinks that it 
is the duty of the nation to attend to the matter. 
The stirring tales of the periodical, and Mr. Sala’s 
_ characteristic contributions, remain its chief 
| attraction. 
| _ AMONGST papers of greater or less interest in 
| 


the St. James's Magazine is one on the “ Searches 

for the Source of the Nile,” detailing the dis- 
coveries that have been made in more modern 
| times, and giving as exact an account as is at 
| present possible of the achievements of Captains 
| Speke and Grant. Mr. R. Williams Buchanan 
contributes a poem in thirty-one stanzas, called 
“ John Keats in Cloudland.” 

Tne first number of 7'he Border Magazine, anew 
shilling magazine published by W. P, Nimmo of 
Edinburgh, says in its address to its readers :— 
| “ We ofler our pages as neutral territory—as the 
_ current media of reciprocal communication to the 
| antiquary, naturalist,and literary aspirant, whether 
resident on the English or Scottish border.” 
| Archeology, we are promised, will receive parti- 
_cular attention. The lovers of natural history 
| and travellers will also find their tastes consulted. 
| Several unpublished letters of Sir W. Scott, to- 
| gether with descriptions of what may be regarded 
as fixtures in the dwelling of this ‘‘ chivalrous hero 
of romance,” are to form matter for a serics of 
sketches. 

THE Eclectic Review contains but five articles— 
one, entitled “ A Modern Quaker Apostle,’”’ being 
a review of the life and labours of Stephen Grellet ; 
a paper on Adam Oechlenschliager ; one on “ M. 
Saisset on Pantheism;” one on “ Lacordaire ;” 
and, under the title “Our Book-Club,” a notice 
of two books. 

Tur National Magazine contains the continua- 
tion of “ The White Gauntlet,” by Captain Mayne 
Reed. ‘There is a short paper upon “ Comparative 
| Beauty,” with plates illustrating Plainness, Pure 
and Simple, Plainness with Expression, and Plain- 
ness with Expression and Intellect ; and there is 
a brief article on ‘“‘ Our Wayside Poets,” discuss- 
ing David Wingate and John Harris. 

Tue Sixpenny Magazine is filled with popular 
tales—the beginning of “The Smuggler Chief,” 
by Gustave Aimard ; “ Lady Lorme ;” two new 
tales, and the continuation of another, “ Sack- 
ville Chase;”’ a sporting novel, &e. “A Trip 
'to Denmark’’ is continued; and “Parlour 
Occupations,” at the request of lady readers, is 
resumed, 

Young England, for July (Tweedie), contains a 
museum of mysteries of information for boys and 
girls. In the illustrations are represented a varied 

selection of zoological specimens. There is an 
article on Captain Speke and the Nile; there is a 
page of instruction in’swimming, &e. 
In the Boy’s Own Magazine of this month the 
Rev. J. G. Wood gives a paper on “ Insect Breed- 
ing,” which will enable young entomologists to 
furnish themselves with more perfect specimens 
of lepidoptera than they can procure out of doors 
by the net, at the same time that it enables them to 
watch in all its stages the curious process of 
insect transformation. With the present number 
this popular magazine commences its second 
volume. 

Tne Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine con- 
tinues its pleasant gossip ‘“ Concerning Precious 
Stones,” in which the writer brings together 
| many interesting facts from old books and other 
long-forgotten sources. 
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Asrana.t (John Hoskyns, M.A.) Verselets, Latin and 
English. Feap. 8vo., pp. 130. Longman. 4s. 6d. 

Arcuery, Fenctne, AND Broapsworp. By “Stone- 
henge” and the Rev. J.G.Wood. With Illustrations. 
(Rout! ’s Sixpenny Hankbooks). 18mo., bds., 
pp. 91. Routledge. 6d. 

Barrer (William G. T.) Life, Law, and Literature. 
Essays on various Subjects. Fcap. 8vo., pp. viii—230. 
Bell and Daldy. 5s. , 

Beattie (George), of Montrose,a Poet, a Humorist, 
and a Man of Genius. By A. 8. Mt Cyrus, M.A. 
Post 8vo., pp. vii—300. Edinburgh: Nimmo. 
Simpkin. 4s. 

BLISsARD he W., B.A.) The Moral Influences of 
Religious Worship. Cr. 8vo., bds., pp.xiv—75. ac- 
millan. 


BRAITHWAITE (W. and James M.D.) Commentary on 
Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children, for 
the last half-year, with the Opinions of the best writers 
on the Subject. (Reprinted from “ Braithwaite’s Retro- 
spect.” Vol. 47, January—June, 1863.) Post 
8vo., sd., pp. xxxv—-100. Simpkin. 2s. 6d. 

Britisu ConrTroverstaAuist (The), and Literary 
Magazine; devoted to the Impartial and Deliberate 
Discussion of Importaut Questions in Religion, Philo- 
sophy, History, Politics, &c., &c., and to the Promotion 
of Self-culture and General Education. 1863. Vol. 1. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. vi—476. Houlston. 3s. 6d. 


BrowninG (Robert). Poetical Works. Vol. 2. Tragedies 
and other Plays. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo., pp. 605. 
Chapman and Hall, 8s. 

CHAMBERS’sS JOURNAL Or PopuLAR LITERATURE, 
Science, AND Arr. Vol. 19. January — June, 
1863. Sup. roy. 8vo., pp. 416. Chambers. 4s. 6d. 


CHARLESWORTH (Maria Louisa). Sunday Afternoons in 
the Nursery; or, Familiar Narratives from the Book 
of Genesis. With Illustrations. Seventh Thousand. 
my F 16mo., pp. 192. Seeley. 2s. 6d.; plates, coloured, 
4s. 6d. 


CHRONICLES AND MeMoORIALS Or Great BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND DURING THE MippLe AGEs. Year- 
Books of the Reign of King Edward the First. 
Edited ani translated by A. J. Horwood. Roy. 8vo., 
hf.-bd. Longman. 10s. 

Criose (J.) Tales and Legends of Westmoreland : con- 
taining Appleby Castle in the Olden Times ; Manners 
and Customs; Superstitions on Witchcraft, &c., &c. 
Edited by ‘Titus Stubbs, Esq. Roy, 8vo., sd., pp. xvi 
—144. Author. 2s. 6d. 

Cogsett (William). Legacy to Lords: being Six Lec- 
tures on the History of ‘l'axation and Debt in England. 
To which is subjoined a Scheme of Substitution for 
Taxes. Feap. 8vo. T'residder. 3s. 


Coxe (Archdeacon), Free Inquiry, its Claims and 
Tendencies: a Charge addressed to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Lindisfarne. 8vo. Rivingtons. 1s. 


Davseny (C., M.D., F.R.S.) Climate: an Inquiry into 
the Causes of its Differences and into its Influence on 
Vegetable Life. Comprising the substance of Four 
Lectures delivered before the Natural History Society, 
at the Museum, Torquay, in February 1863, 8vo., pp. 
vi—145. J. H. and J. Parker. As. 


Dineave (Rev. J., M.A., F.A.S.L.) The Harmony of 
Revelation and Science. A Series of Essays on Theo- 
logical Questions of the Day. Cr. 8vo., pp. x1i— 212. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, § Co. Bell and Daldy. 6s. 


Disraeui (Isaac). Amenities of Literature; consisting 
of Sketches and Characters of English Literature. 
Edited by his Son, the Right Hon. B. Disraeli. New 
Edition. Vol. 1. Post 8vo., pp. viii—368. Routledge. 
3s. 6d. 

Draper (John William M.D., LL.D.) History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe. Royal Svo., pp. 
xii—631. Low. Qs. 


DuncomBE (Hon. and Very Rev. Dr.) Sermon preached 
in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, May 21, 1863, at 
the 209th Anniversary Festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy. 8vo. Rivingtons. 1s. 


ETIQqQuetTE FoR GENTLY MEN (“Family Herald” Handy 
Book. No.6.) 18mo., sd., pp., 64. Blake. 3d. 

Exposure (An) of the “Record” Newspaper in its 
treatment of “Good Words.” Reprinted from the 
“ Patriot.” 12mo., sd. pp. 38. Simpkin. 4d. 


Fautse Posirrons: or, Sketches of Character. Two 
Vols. Post 8vo., pp. 591. Chapman and Hall. 21s. 


Foorrrints oF tHe Hoty Derap: Translations from 
the German. By A.M. Cr. 8vo., pp. xii—195. Mac- 
intosh. 6s. 6d. 


GREGORY (Rev. J.G., M.A.) Earth’s Eventide and the 
Bright Dawn of the Eternal Day. Cr. 8vo., pp. 271. 
Ventnor: Moor. Nisbet. 4s. 6d. 


Gutty (James Manby, M.D.) Guide to Domestic Hy- 
drotherapeia. The Water Cure in Acute Disease. 
Feap. 8vo. sd., pp. xv—283. Simpkin. 2s. 6d. 


Hate (Archdeacon). The Duty of the Archdeacons as 
respects the Visitation of Parishes, in order to .the 
repair of Chancels and Glebe Houses, considered in an 
Address to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of London. 
Svo, Rivingtons. ; 


Hatt (Dr. Spencer T.) Days in Derbyshire. With 
{llustrations. Post 8vo., pp. viii—292. Derby: Keene. 
Simpkin. 3s. 6d. 

Hawnett (John). Forest of Arden, its Towns, Villages 
and Hamlets: a ical and Historical Account 
of the District between and around Henley-in-Arden 
and Ham Arden, in the County of Warwick. 
1 with numerous s and map. Cr. 
8yo., pp. xvi—320. Simpkin, 12s. 
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Haskout (W. Davis). Railways in the East, and gene- 
rally in High Thermometrical Regions, &c. Two Vols. 
Imp. 8vo. Atchley. 63s. 

Hoare (Rev. Wm. H.) Letter to Bishop Colenso 
Fourth Edition, revised. With further Reply on the 
Age and Authorship of the Peutateuch. 8vo. Riving- 
tons. 2s. 6d. 

Hoox (Walter Farquhar, D.D., F.R.S.) Last Days of 
Our Lord’s Mifistry: a Course of Lectures on the 
principal events of Passion Week. New Edition. Feap. 
8vo., pp. vili—307. Bell and Daldy. 3s. 6d, 

Howe (John). Works. Edited by Henry Rogers, Esq. 
Volume 6. Containing Funeral Sermons, Spademan’s 
Sermon for Howe, and Index to the entire Works. 
8vo. Religious Tract Society. 5s. 

Hymns AND Mepirations. By A. L. W. Ninth 
Edition, enlarged. 18mo., pp. 125. Bennett. 

Irving (Washington). Life and Letters. By his 
Nephew, Pierre E.Irving. Vol.3. Post 8vo., bds. 
Bohn. 2s. 

James (G.P.R.) Richelieu, a Tale of France. New 
Edition. Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. 464. Routledge. 1s. 

JOHNSTONE (Francis). Gospel Roll; or, the Facts and 
Glories of the Gospel Unfolded in a Series of Discourses, 
comprising an Exposition of the Leading Gospel Texts 
of Scripture. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. 351. Nisbet. 4s. 

Joty. The Poor Gentlemen of Liége : being the History 
of the Jesuits in England and Ireland for the last sixty 
years. Translated from their own historian, M. Cre- 
tineau Joly. Edited, with Preface and Supplemental 
Notes and Comments, by Rev. R. J. M’Ghee, M.A. 
Part First. 8vo., pp. xxxti—265. J. I’. Shaw. 7s. 6d. 


Jones (Ebenezer L.) 


pound Proportion, Bills of Parcels, &c. Roy. 18mo., 
sd., pp. 24. Manchester :B/ohn Heywood. Simpkin. 1d. 


Kirkavpy (David). Results of an Experimental Inquiry 


into the Tensile Strength and other properties of various | 
kinds of Wrought-Iron and Steel. Illustrated by nu- | 


merous plates and diagrams. Second Edition. 8vo., 
pp. 222. Author. 18s. 

Kirkus (Rev. W., LL.B.) Manly Strength: a Sermon, 
addressed principally to Young Men. Post 8vo., sd., 
pp. 28. Longman. 64d. 

Lasone (Dr. N., D.P., D.L.) French Verbary; being a 
complete treatise on the French Verbs. Feap. 8vo., 
pp. vili—261. Simpkin. 5s. 

Low’s OnE SHILLING GUIDE TO THE CHARITIES OF 
LONDON ; comprising the objects, date, address, in- 
come and expenditure, treasurer and secretary of above 
700 charities. Corrected to April, 1863. Forming also 
a Supplement to the Charities of London in 1861, their 
objects, operations, and present condition; containing 
a more detailed account of each institution. By Samp- 
son Low, Jun. Fcap. 8vo., sd., pp. 146. Low.. 1s. 

LyTTELTON (Lord) and GLApsTONE (Right Hon. W. E ) 
Translations. Second Edition. Feap. 4to., hf.-bd., 
pp. 205. Quaritch. 9s. 

Masewt Merepitu; or, Hates and Loves. By the 
Author of “ Madge Wylde.” (Beadle’s American Lib- 
rary, No. 29.) Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. 112. Beadle. 64d. 


MAILLARD (Annette Marie). Matrimonial Shipwrecks ; | 


or, Mere Human Nature. New Edition. (Railway 
Library.) Feap. 8vo., bds., pp. 419. Routledge. 2s. 

Marsnatu (T. W. M.) Christian Missions: their 
Agents and their Results. Second Edition. Two 
Vols. 8vo. Longman, 24s 

Moore AND Brappury. Nature-Printed British 
Ferns ; being Figures and Descriptions of the species 
and varieties of Ferns found in the United Kingdom. 
By Thomas Moore, F.L.8., F.H.S. Nature-Printed by 
Henry Bradbury. Two Vols. Roy. 8vo., pp. xxiv— 
622. Bradbury and Evans. 60s. 

Nance (Rev. J.) All for Jesus. 32mo., sd. Tresidder. 2d. 


No BETrER THAN WE SHOULD BE; or, Travels in 
Search of Consistency. By Andrew Marvell, Jun. New 
Edition, revised. With two additional chapters on 
“Christian Union” and the “ Voluntary Principle.” 
Feap. 8vo., pp. 194. Freeman. 2s. 6d. 

Norron (Hon. Mrs.) Lost and Saved. Fourth Edition. 
Three Vols. Post 8vo. Hurst and Blackett. 31s. 6d. 


Opeers (Nicholas). Mystery of Being; or, are Ulti- 
mate Atoms Inhabited Worlds? Feap.8vo. T'residder. 
2s. 

Opposite NerGusours. A Novel. Two Volumes. 
Post 8vo., pp. 639. Bentley. 21s. 


Our CHILDREN’s Rest; or, Comfort for Bereaved 
Mothers. 18mo., pp. 79. Nisbet. 1s. 

PayNe (J. Bertrand). Gossiping Guide to Jersey. Second 
and Revised Edition. With Map. Fecap. 8vo., sd., pp. 
xvi—207. W. Hughes. 1s.; with illustrations, 3s. 

Purp Listr. A Novel. By the Author of “ The Two 
a al &ce. Three Vols. Post 8vo. Newby. 

s. 6d. 


PoLLaRD (Edward A.) First Year of the War in Ame- 
rica. Reprinted from the last Corrected and Revised 
Richmond Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. xvi—354. Philip. 5s. 

Puncn. Vol. 44. 4to. Office. 8s. Gd. 

Punen. Reissue. Vol. 29. July to December, 1855. 
4to., bds. Office. 5s. 

Puncu. Reissue. Vols. 28 and 29, in One Vol. (1855). 
4to. Office. 10s. Gd. 


RANKING’s Hatr-YeaRLy ABsrracr or Tur Mepr- 
CAL Sciences : being a Practical and Analytical Digest 
of the Principal British and Continental Medical Works 
published in the preceding six months ; together with a 
Series of Critical Reports on the Progress of Medicine 
ami the Collateral Sciences during the same period. 
Edited by W. H. Ranking, M.D., and C. B. Radcliffe, 
M.D. Vol. 37. J to June, 1863. Post 8vo., 


pp. X1i—372. Churchill. 6s. 6d. 
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Standard Arithmetic, Part 3. | 
Being a Collection of Questions on Simple and Com- | 


Reeve (Rev. J. W., M.A.) Lectures on some of the 
Offices and the Fruit of the Holy preached 
during Lent, 1862—63, at Portman Chapel. Sm. cr. 
Svo., pp. 315. Nisbet. 5s. 

Rina or Amasis (The). From the Papers of a German 
Physician. Edited by Owen Meredith. Two Vols. 
Post 8vo., pp. 592. Chapman and Hall, 21s. 


Russe. (William). Romance of Military Life. (Par- 
lour Library, Vol. 279.) Feap. 8vo., bds., pp. 312. 
Darton. 2s. 

Satt 1x Acricutture (The Use of). Prize Essays 
published by the Salt Chamber of Commerce of North- 
wich. Roy. 8vo., sd. pp. 56. Liverpool: Poore, 
Simpkin. 6d. 

SAUNDERS (John). Martin Pole. Two Vols. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 664. Tinsley. 21s. 

ScnHoo.poy’s (The)jShort English Grammar, on an 
original plan; being a Collection of Short Detinitions, 
designed to be committed to memory, with examples 
and exercises. Feap. 8vo., sd.,pp. 48. Manchester: John 
Heywood. Simpkin. 2d. 

Scorr (Sir Walter). Waverley Novels. Cheap Edition. 
Vol. 19. The Betrothed. Tales of the Crusaders. 
The Highland Widow. Chronicles of the Canongate. 
Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. xvi—368. Black. 1s. 

Senior (Charles). Hand-Book of Income-Tax Law and 
Practice, with an Index to the Acts of Parliament— 
1842 to the present time. Roy. 12mo., pp. xii—525. 
Simpkin. 6s. 

Sermons (Seventeen) delivered at the Special Evening 
Services, 1863, in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
London. 8vo. Paul. 2s. 

Smitu (J. F.) Ambition; or, the Prelate. A Novel. 
Feap. 8vo., bds., pp. 254. Ward and Lock. 2s. 

STANDARD Or THE Cross (The) among the Flags of 
the Nations: a Narrative of Christian Effort in the 
Great Exhibition. By V.M.S. With a Preface by 
the Author of “Haste to the Rescue.” Second 
Edition. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. xii—289. Nisbet. 33. 6d. 

| STEPHEN (James F[itsjames). General View of the 
Criminal Law of England. 8vo., pp. xi--499. Mac- 
millan, 18s. 

SuLLIVAN (Robert, LL.D., T.C.D.) Papers on Popular 
Education and School-Keeping. 12mo.. pp. 252. Dub- 
lin: Sullivan. Longman. 23. 

TEMPLETON (William). Engineer’s, Millwright’s, and 
Machinist’s Practical Assistant ; comprising a collection 
of useful tables, rules, and data, Compiled and 
arranged with original matter. Third Edition. 18mo., 
pp. 108. Lockwood. 2s. 6d. 

VICISSITUDES OF A GENTLEMAN. Three Volumes. 
Post 8vo., pp. 938. JZurst and Blackett. 31s. 6d. 

Witson’s TAtes or Tuk Borpers, and of Scotland, 
historical, traditionary, and imaginative. With a 
Glossary. Revised by Alexander Leighton. New 
Edition. Vol.3. Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. 283. Ward 
and Lock. 1s. 

WiuiaMs (Rey. John). “Is my Son likely to pass? or, 
a few words to parents upon the most prevalent intel- 
lectual diseases incident to school and college life ; 
With suggestions as to their treatment and cure. 
8vo. ls. Rivingtons. 

Work ror ALL, and other Tales. Work for All; or, 
Patty Grumbler and her Grandchild. The Sister 
Guardian. Brave Bessy; or, the Epiphany Lesson. By 
C.E.B. W2:th Illustrations. Roy. 16mo., pp. 215, 
Seeleys. 2s. 6d. 
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Buack’s Picturesque Tourist or Scor.nann, 
Sixteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo. Black. 8s. 6d. 

Breuar (Alfred de). Adventures of a Little French 
Boy. Translated. Cr. 3vo. Bell and Daldy. 7s. 6d. 

CasseLu’s Bisiy. The New Testament. Roy. 4to. 
Cassell. 9s. 

CASSELU’s Brisie. Superior Edition. Complete. Roy. 
4to. Cassell. 50s. 

Cuesneiy (Capt. C.C.) Military View of Recent Cam- 
paigns in Virginia, &c. Post 8vo. Smith and Elder. 
6s. 

Cuess AND DrauGuts, Handbook of. By an Oxford 
Amateur, Feap. 8vo. Cassell. 1s. 

Griover (Rev. R.) The Light of the Word. Second 
Edition. Revised. Feap. 8vo. Macintosh. 2s. 6d. 
Heiscu (Charles). Elements of Photography. T[cap. 

8vo. Murray and Heath. 1s. 

Hugo (Victor): a Life Related by One who has 


21s. 

INDIAN ARMY AND Crvit Service Lisr. July, 1863. 
Feap. 8vo. FW. H. Allen. 6s. 

JAMESON (Mrs.) Sacred and Legendary Art. Fourth 
Edition. Two Vols. Sq. 8vo. Longman. 31s. 6d. 
JEAFPFRESON (John C.) Sir Everard’s Daughter. Post 

8vo. W.H. Allen. 10s. 6d. 

Kirke (Edmund), My Southern Friends. Feap. 8vo. 
Low. 1s. 6d. 

Mattne (E. A.) Song-Birds and How to Keep Them 
New Edition. PFeap. svo. Smith and Elder. ls. ; 

Maine (E. A.) Flowers for Ornament and Decora- 
tion. New Edition. Feap. Svo. Smith and Elder, 
ls. 

Sewewt (Mrs.) IsabelGray. New Edition. In Packet 
of Six. Smith and Elder, 1s. 

WiiiaMs (W. M.) Through Norway with a Knap- 
sack. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. Smith and Elder, 
5s. 

Youne (Rev. Peter). Daily Readings for a Year. Third 
Edition, Two Vols. 8vo. Belland Daidy. 21s. 





Witnessed it. Two Vols. Post 8vo. WV. H. Allen. 
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MISCELLANEA. 





RINCE ALFRED has had the Knighthood of 
the Garter conferred upon him by her Majesty 
without the performance of the usual formalities. 
Sik CuHaries LyYE1y has received the Prussian 
Order of Merit in Science’ and Art. 

Tue Distribution of Prizes in the faculty of 
Arts and Laws of University College, London, 
took place on Wednesday afternoon—the Right 
Hon. Robert Lowe presiding. After the distribu- 
tion, Mr. Lowe made an excellent address to the 
students and others present, offering some remarks 
in particular on the intellectual evils apt to arise from 
too exclusive a cultivation of mathematics on the 
one hand, and of ciassical learning on the other. 
An interesting incident of the meeting was the 
alfectionate leave-taking by Professor F. W. New- 
man of his colleagues and the students, after a 
connexion of many years with the College as its 
distinguished Professor of Latin. Professor 
Seeley, the successor of Professor Newman in the 
Latin chair, will begin his duties in the next 
session of the College, which meets in October. 

WE are informed that the Committee appointed 
by the British Association to bring the impor- 
tance of fog-signals before the legislature, have, 
within the last few days, sent in a memorial, in 
which a series of experiments is especially recom- 
mended to the Board of Trade. The Committee 
consists of Drs. Robinson and Gladstone, and 
Professors Wheatstone and Hennessey. This 
should be good news for all interested in navi- 
gation. 

In the preface to Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s 
“Cambridge Shakespeare” the editors acknow- 
ledge their obligations to Mr. John Bullock, who 
has furnished them with valuable critical and 
literary notes. The Publishers’ Circular says :— 
‘Mr. Bullock is, we believe, a mechanic—a brass- 
finisher in Aberdeen—who has devoted his leisure 
to the study of English literature, for which, 
though still following his manual labour, he has 
obtained in his own locality a considerable repu- 
tation.” 

THe July number of Mr. Lovel Reeve’s ‘ Por- 
traits of Men of Eminence in Literature, Science, 
and Art’? contains lifelike photographs by Mr. 


Ernest Edwards of Mr. Thackeray, Sir Roderick | 


Murchison, and David Roberts, R.A. The first 
number of the work was published in June, and 
contains photographs of Earl Stanhope, Sir Charles 
Lyell, and John H. Foley, R.A. The letter-press 
is very carefully compiled. 

THe Shakespeare Ter-centenary Monument 
Committee have added the name of M. Guizot 
to the list of their Provisional Committee, and, 
amongst actors, those of Messrs. W. C. Mac- 
ready, C. Fechter, 8S. Phelps, J. B. Buckstone, B. 
Webster, A. Wigan, H. Marston, and W. Cres- 
wick. Earl de Grey and Ripon heads the list. 

Tue North British Review is again about to 
change hands—Messrs. Clark having parted with 
their interest in it to Messrs. Edmonstone and 
Douglas, by whom it will in future be published. 

Mr. Brown, who some time since retired from 
the firm of Longman & Co. of Paternoster Row, 
has given £1000 for a stained-glass window in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Ir was stated some time ago in he American 
Publishers’ Circular that Mr. Spurgeon receives 
about £1000 annually from America for the 
reprint of his sermons. Mr. Spurgeon now con- 
tradicts this assertion, saying he would feel 
“mightily obliged” if said publishers would only 
send him a thousand pence per annum. 

In an article in the July number of the Victoria 
Magazine on “The Influence of University De- 
grees on the Education of Women” we find this 
statement :—-‘‘ The holding of degrees by women 
is not without precedent. In the Italian Univer- 
sities and in that of Géttingen, women have held 
high positions. ‘Towards the end of the last 
century a female physician graduated at Mont- 
pelier. In 1861, thedggree of “ Bachelor in Letters” 
was conferred on Mdlle. Daubié by the Academy 
of Lyons, and within the last few months another 
French lady, Mdlle. Chenu, passed her examina- 
tion for the degreeof “ Bachelor in Science ”’ at the 
University of the Sorbonne. It appears not un- 


| season-ticket holders, visited the building. The 


long drought of the early spring, and the strong 
winds and cold showers which ushered in the 
summer, led one naturally to expect but a moderate 


display ; and most agreeable was it, therefore, to 
| find the great masses of blooms in the highest 
state of perfection, though they had evidently 
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been reared in the house, and not in the garden. 
The show attracted the most brilliant assemblage 
of persons to Norwood which has been gathered 
there since the commencement of the present 
season. 

Ovr contemporary The Times said, in its 
account of the Guards’ Ball at the Exhibition 
building on yesterday week, that the Flaxrman 


| shield was lent by the Duke of Wellington for the 


occasion. This unintentional errer has caused 
some persons to imagine two shields to have been 
presented to the Iron Duke instead of one, as it is 
notorious from the engravings and lithographs of 
it that the gold shield presented by the merchants 
and bankers of London to the duke was designed 
by Thomas Stothard, R.A., before the battle of 
Waterloo, to commemorate the victories of the 
British army in the Peninsula. 

Most of our readers will recollect the cork 
model of Lincoln Cathedral exhibited by Mr. 
Anderton in the International Exhibition last 
year. That model led to many presents being 
made to Mr. Anderton, who, with the proceeds, 
has erected several houses in Lincoln, with the 
inscription in front, ‘ Perseverance, Cork, and 
Glue—1862.” 

Tae Rev. Charles Kingsley is about to publish 
a volume of “ Sermons on the Pentateuch.” 

Mr. Frovupe’s “History of England under 
Elizabeth,” in two volumes, is preparing for pub- 
lication. 

Tue third and fourth volumes of the late Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s “ History of Normandy and 
England” are now in the press. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co.’s list of publications 
for July contains, in addition to the works already 
announced in THE Reaper, the second part of 
Professor Twiss’s “ Law of Nations considered as 
Independent Political Communities,” which will 
be devoted to “ The Right and Duties of Nations 
in Time of War;”’ Mr. Ball’s ‘“‘ Guide to the 
Western Alps ;” and, for home tourists, the Rev. 


|C. A. Johns’s “ Home Walks and Holiday 
Rambles.” Mr. Hoskyns-Abrahall’s “‘ Raspberry 


Moon,” a descriptive poem of a July among the 


' woods and waters of the Red Man, will not 


appear till the autumn, till which time, too, is put 
off the publication of Sir Emmerson Tennent’s 
“Story of the Guns.” 

Messrs. BLrackwoop aND SONS announce in 
large characters in the current number of their 
magazine “Captain Speke’s Account of Travels 
and Discoveries in Eastern and Central Africa by 
himself and Captain Grant.” The book will be 
illustrated from drawings and sketches made on 
the spot, some of which were exhibited at the 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in June. 
They have nearly ready, “Tara: a Mahratta Tale, 
1657,” by Colonel Meadows Taylor, author of 
“Confessions of a Thug.” 

Messrs. Hurst anp Brackett will publish 
during July—‘“ Mary Lyndsay,” a novel in three 
volumes, by Lady Emily Ponsonby; “ Vicissitudes 
of a Gentlewoman ;” and “ Three Lives in One” 
—each regular three-volume novels. 

Messrs. Smita, Exper, & Co. will publish on 
Monday next Miss Evans’s novel of “ Romola, 
by George Eliot,” in three volumes ; the quaint old 
scenes of Italian life will be read with far greater 
interest in this collected shape than as formerly 
scattered through the numbers of the Cornhill 
Magazine. At the same time they will issue in 
two volumes, 8vo., with six portraits, “ Queens of 
being Memoirs of some of the most cele- 
brated Female Vocalists who have appeared on the 


| Lyrie Stage from the earliest days of the Opera 
| to the present time,”’ by Ellen Creathorne Clayton, 
| who has added a chronological list of all the 
| operas that have been performed in Europe. 


reasonable to hope that, before many years have | 


elapsed, Englishwomen will be placed in a not 
less favourable position than their continental 
neighbours, and that whatever advantages may 
belong to University examinations and degrees 
will be thrown freely open to them.” 

Tue number of persons admitted to the Crystal 
Palace for the six days ending Friday, June 26th, 
was 28,902 ; and on Saturday, the first great rose- 
show of the year, 12,369, of whom 6849 were 


Miss Bewtcx has just issued, through the agency 
of Messrs. Longman & Co., “‘ A Memoir of Thomas 
Bewick, written by Himeelf.” The work is em- 
bellished with numerous unpublished wood- 
engravings. 

Mr. AtrreD W. Bennett of Bishopsgate 
Street, who is availing himself to a considerable 


| extent of the use of photography as a medium for 
_ landscape illustrations of our descriptive poets, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


has just issued the “ Bijou Photographic Album,” 
containing twenty-four photographs of the scenery 
of the “ Lady of the Lake,”’ most admirably exe- 
cuted by Thomas Ogle in carte de visite size, and 
elegantly bound in morocco or in gilt cloth. It 
is a pretty gift-book, and one that is sure to be 
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appreciated. Mr. Bennett has also published the 
poem itself in small quarto, with fourteen photo- 
graphs by the same artist, and a view of the poet’s 
tomb at Dryburgh Abbey by G. W. Wilson. 
From that charming book, “ Ruined Castles and 
Abbeys of Great Britain,’ by William and Mary 
Howitt, for the benefit of summer tourists he has 
struck off separately “The Wye: its Abbeys and 
Castles,” with six photographs by Bedford and 
Sedgfield. 

Ir has now become rather a common custom for 
publishers, in sending about to the press copies of 
popular new books, to send also separately-printed 
sheets of headed extracts or tit-bits from these 
books, fit for quotation. A newspaper, receiving 
such a printed sheet, may, without taking the 
trouble to have the book itself read, or even 


| dipped into, clip out one of the tit-bits so marked 


and labelled by the publisher, and reprint it in its 
columns. We observe that some of the most 
respectable magazines have recently adopted this 
custom—sending round extracts from themselves 
of convenient size, duly headed with titles, and 
quoted from the so-and-so magazine of such and 
such a month, so that editors and sub-editors, in 
search of padding, may be tempted to use them. 
Probably there is nothing really wrong in such a 
custom. It is only a new development of the 
advertising system. A few bricks are sent round 
as specimens of the new house. It is virtually 
said to the editor or sub-editor, “ We know you 
have no time to read the volume itself, or to form 
an opinion of it ; but here are a few little bits from 
it; if you find it convenient to quote one of them, 
we shall be much obliged to you; and this will 
not commit you to any opinion.” There is no 
harm in this, any more than in selling goods by 
gratis samples. We are not sure, however, but it 
may interfere with criticism. A critic who makes 
extracts ought to select what strikes himself in 
a book; and even that low kind of criticism 
which consists in mere book-tasting may cease to 
be trustworthy book-tasting, if bits are provided 
for the critic, already cut out for him. To be 
sure, this may be said in defence—that, whether 
the critic uses the tasting-scoop himself, or has 
bits placed before him without that trouble, the 
bits are equally out of the same cheese. But what 
if even this certainty were to cease, and the critic 
should have to take the trouble of verifying the 
extracts, to see that they did represent the cheese ? 

In the church of Mount Aboo, in India, there 
has lately been erected a tablet to the memory of 
the gallant Sir Henry Lawrence, with the follow- 
ing inscription :—“ As a gallant soldier, distin- 
guished statesman, and a true Christian philan- 
thropist, his memory needs no record. He was a 
warm friend to the British soldier, for whose 
orphans and children in India he founded schools 
at Sunawar and Mount Aboo. Like institutions 
at Muree and Ootacamund have been raised to his 
memory by private subscription. In his last hour 
he dictated this epitaph: ‘HERE LIES HENRY 
LAWRENCE, WHO TRIED TO DO HIS DUTY.’”’ 

THE Annuaire Diplomatique de [ Empire Fran- 
cais pour l Année 1863, which makes its an- 
nual appearance towards the close of June, 
contains this year, by way of insertion, four leaves 
headed—“ Corps Législatif: Elections des 31 Mai 
et ler Juin, et des 14 et 15 Juin, 1863. Liste 
Alphabétique de MM. les Députés élus.” The 
members now first returned have a large asterisk 
appended to their names. 

FRENCH papers announce that M. de Lamartine 
is about to publish his memoirs. It is to be hoped 
they will be of a less novelistic nature than the 
“‘ Histoire des Girondins.” 

MapaME Ravazzi, ci-devant “ Marie de Solms,” 
has published, under her present name, “ Madame 
Urbain Ratazzi,’”’ a collection of tales, which are 
pronounced to be little gems in their way ; more 
especiaily are the village sketches—under the 
titles ‘“Mademoiselle Million,” ‘‘L’ Amour Perdu,” 
‘“* Reminiscences of Britany” —highly spoken of. 

In the Department of Allier, near the railway- 
station of Saint Geraud le Pays, between La 
Palisse and St. Germain des Fossés, the ruins of 
a splendid Roman villa of the time of Augustus, 
with mosaic floors and magnificent frescoes, have 
been discovered ; and further excavations are being 
earried on most vigorously. 

An international exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture will take place at Brussels from the 1st 
of August to the 30th of September next. 

Tue Belgian Statistic Xaver Heuschling has 
written a book under the title “La Noblesse 
artiste et lettrée,” on the part actively taken by 
the aristoeracy in literature and art. 

THe latest step taken in the matter of the 
Arminius monument, to be erected near the 
where the Germans routed Varus (?), is the order 
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issued by the Committee to Mr. von Mandel, the 
sculptor, to proceed with the head, the right hand, 
and the sword of the Liberator, until the collec- 
tions, set on foot some fifteen years ago, shall 
allow the completion of the whole work. It is 
gratifying to learn that the boots, the thumbs, the 
wings of the helmet, &c., have been ready a long 
time. Works are being erected between Bruns- 
wick and Henover, where Mr. von Bandel will 
soon be busy with his task. 

We hear of the election of Wilhelm Hofmeister, 
a Leipzig musicseller, to the Professorship. of 
Botany and the Directorship of the Botanical 
Gardens of the University of Heidelberg. He has 
long been known as one of the first naturalists in 
Germany. 

As a Supplement to Humboldt’s “Cosmos,” a 
“ Correspondence between Humboldt and Heinrich 
Berghaus in the Years 1825-58” is announced. 

A Ravcn-MusevmM, containing remnants and 
reminiscences of the famous sculptor, has been 
opened at Berlin. 

Tne Roman Catholic clergy in Bavaria—among 
whom the movement of growing a full beard, as 
was usual in former centuries, has lately begun to 
spread—has, through the Roman Nuncio in Mu- 
nich, received the following intimation from 
Rome :-—‘It has come to the ears of the Pope 
that there are clergymen in some of the Dioceses 
in Bavaria who, led by the spirit of innovation, 
or rather thoughtlessness, wish to introduce again 
the antiquated custom of growing the beard, and 
who, by their example, wish to induce others to 
do likewise. Whatever might be said with respect 
to former centuries, it is perfectly well-known 
that the modern church-discipline disapproves of 
this custom ; and, if such an innovation were to 
be allowed, this could only be done by the 
Supreme Pontiff of the Church. The latter, 
however, is all the more unwilling to permit the 
same innovation, as in these sad times but too 
many were led astray by new things, as one inno- 
vation brought on another very easily. The 
Authorities of the Dioceses are commanded, not 
only to sce that these beards are forthwith 
removed, but also that the Unity of Rule and the 
complete Identity within the Roman Church 
with respect to dress and shaving are not broken 
again.” 

Two new theatres are being built simultaneously 
at Milan, the one in the Viadel Giardino, which 
is to be called Ristori’s Theatre; the other near 
the Porto Ticinese, dedicated to the memory of 
Gustavo Modena. 

Tue New Yorker Handels-Zeitung contains the 
following :—‘ We need not be surprised at the 
vast number of letters annually coming from 
Germany, which are returned thither through the 
Dead Letter Office, if we cast a look at the follow- 
ing collection of directions, communicated to us 
by a post-officer. We have only toadd that these 
.are by no means exceptional! directions, but that 
they were copied from a comparatively small 
number of German letters :— Tubilef hat di Jeneral 
Post-Hoffes for To be left at the General Post 
Office; Blackrakden, Ehre Kande for Black 
Rock, Erie County; Diestrick Hemstett, Keel- 
kauten for District Hemstead, Queen’s County ; 
Leinnz, Vein Canton, for Lyons, Wayne County ; 
LTiefer Boll, bei Seragus, Ane Daike Counti, for 
Liverpool, Syracuse, Onondaga County; Starck- 
will, Haekemaer Kanto, Newjorker Staat, for 
Starckwill, Herkimer County, State of New York ; 
Westsentleik, Rertzler Cy, for West Sandlake; 
Renssellaer, Co.; Dschimdka, or Schumaeken, for 
Jamaica ; Nuttanglang LEiland for New ‘Town, 
Long Island; Bostoffis Scherle, Irikante, for 
Post Office, Shirley, Erie County; Sechsen, 
Drenetekirch, Brodweg, for Sexton, Trinity 
Church, Broadway; Thiri Ocks for Three Oaks ; 
Bisack Liwei for Isaac Levi; Elias Abbet Str. 
for Elizabeth Str.; Haus Dun Str., for Housdon 
Str., &., &e. 

Mr. C. Green, the publisher of the Smyrna Mail, 

ublished in English at Smyrna every Tuesday, has 
Just issued, in English, a ‘Guide to Ephesus, 
with a Plan,” by Hyde Clarke ; and a “ Portfolio 
of Asia Minor, Smyrna, Ephesus, &c.”” He an- 
nounces “ Photographic Illustrations of Ephesus,”’ 
by A. Suoboda. Madame Dora d’Istria’s “ Ex- 
eursions en Roumélie et en Morée ” have just been 
published, in two volumes octavo, at Zurich. 

In ing of the extension line of the Otto- 
man Railway between Ephesus and Aidan, the 
Smyrna Mail of the 2nd ult. says—“ The present 
Sultan, although reputed as of great learning— 
that is, lea in the Koran—is, at the same 
tune, porary. ee removed from the bigoted school 
of M ans who fold their arms and shut their 
eyes to the progress of the world about them. He 
is not a man whose energies are para- 








lyzed by a deadening fatalism ; he has the good 
sense to appreciate the means by which European 
nations have progressed in commercial industry, 


and the development of the natural resources of 


the countries of the west ; and his recent acts have 
shown that he is prepared to welcome the new 
era which appears to dawn upon his Asiatic posses- 
sions.” The same paper records a new phase of 
danger from locusts hitherto unimagined. Itsays:— 
“We continue to receive alarming accounts of the 
ravages committed by the locusts. The swarms 
have in many cases lodged on the Ottoman Rail- 
way and compelled the engine-drivers to proceed 
with great caution. The locusts, on being crushed 
by the engine on the rails, make them excessively 
greasy and slippery, so that the wheels will scarcely 
bite. The consequence is some degree of danger, 
and sand has to be dropped on the rails to give 
the wheels a hold. Several trains from Ephesus 














have been considerably behind time through the 
locusts taking possession of the line.” 

Tue second session of the Brussels Interna- 
tional Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science is to be held at Ghent, from Monday, 
September 14th, to Saturday, September 19th, 
next. A letter from M. Corr Vander Macren of 


| Brussels to G. W. Hastings, Esq., General Secre- 


tary to the British National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, says—‘ The National 
Association of England will, I am sure, give all 
due support to her cosmopolitan offspring ; and 
I will vouch that the Brussels International Asso- 
ciation will not prove ungrateful to her English 
parent. The ancient city of Ghent is actively 
preparing a series of fétes for the occasion, which 
promises to surpass, in historical exhibitions, any- 
thing hitherto attempted of the sort; together 
with a display of the proverbial ancient hospi- 
tality of the opulent city of Charles Quint. I 
have received from the council of our association 
the special mission to correspond with the Eng- 
lish members in reference to the meeting at Ghent. 
I should be happy to respond to any inquiries 
which may be addressed to the general secretary 
or to myself upon the subject of the meeting.” 
From a programme of the proceedings we learn 
that the following questions, among others, are 
proposed for discussion :—Section I. Comparative 
Legislation. Can capital punishment be abolished 
or restricted? Within what limits should the 
rights of visit, capture, and blockade, in time 
of war, be restricted, in order to reconcile the 
interests of belligerents with those of neutrals ? 
Sect. II. Hducation. Ought the State to inter- 
fere in education? What is the influence upon 
education of prefixed courses and competitive 
examinations? Ought the State to subject the 
exercise of the liberal professions to special guar- 
antees? Sect. III. Arts and Literature. Do 
not the study of foreign languages, and the 
numerous translations of literary works, tend to 
weaken the originality of different literatures? if 
so, what results have been already produced, and 
what consequences may be foreseen? Sect. IV. 
Charity and Public Health. What are the im- 
provements recently made in the dwellings of 
the working-classes, both in towns and in rural 
districts ? What are the best means of extending 
these improvements ? Does public health demand 
the extension of the circle of atlinity within which, 
in most European countries, marriage is pro- 
hibited? Sect. V. Political Economy. Are cus- 
toms duties, in the double point of view of protec- 
tion and taxation, compatible with the principle 
of free trade? What are the future prospects of 
the cotton manufacture in Europe, with regard to 
the circumstances which affect the supply of the 
raw material? What are the results of the co- 
operative societies established in different coun- 
tries, especially in England and Germany, for 
labour, credit, and consumption ? 





SCIENCE. 

MR. GLAISHER’S LAST BALLOON ASCENT. 
R. GLAISHER hasagain been busy in mid-air; 
_ and his last ascent—not altogether unaccom- 
panied by danger—must rank amongst the most in- 
teresting ones that have yet beenmade. The balloon 
this time started from Wolverton, a place made 
most convenient by the praiseworthy liberality 
and love for scientific progr2ss shown by the 


Directors of the London and North Western 
Railway Company, and doubly interesting to 


Mr. Glaisher himself, as the energetic and in- 
telligent population of the great factory estab- 
lished there, are, at this present time, provid- 
ing for themselves an Institute of Science and Art, 
which promises to be a model of such institntions 
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for working-men. Owing to somewhat boisterous 
weather at starting, and an insufliciency of gas, the 
usual quantity of ballast was not taken up, a want 
afterwards severely felt, as we shall see. 

Mr. Glaisher’s account of his observations runs 
as follows :—“ We left the earth at Lh. 3m. p.m. ; 
at 1h. 9m. we were at the height of 2000 feet ; at 
1h. 15m. we passed above 8000 feet ; a height of 
11,000 feet was reached at. lh. 17m.; in nine 
minutes afterwards we were 15,000 feet from the 
earth, and rose gradually to about 4} miles at 
lh. 55m. ; on descending at 2h. we were 20,000 
feet from the earth ; at 2h. 13m. about 15,000 ; at 
2h. 17m. 10,000; at 2h. 22m. 5000; and on the 
ground 2h.28m. Before starting, the temperature 
of the air was 66deg. It decreased rapidly on 
leaving the earth ; it was 54 deg. at 3000 feet high, 
49 deg. at 4000 feet, 41 deg. at one mile, 30 deg. 
at two miles ; and, up to this time, every succeeding 
reading was less than the preceding. But here 
the decrease was checked; and, while passing from 
two to three miles, the temperature at first in- 
creased to 32 deg., then decreased to 29 deg. A 
second increase followed, and at the height of 
three and a quarter miles the temperature was 35 
deg. A rapid decrease then set in, and at three 
and a half miles the temperature was 22 deg. From 
this time till the height of four miles was reached, 


| the temperature varied frequently between 22 deg. 


and 18 deg., and at the height of four and a quarter 
miles, the lowest temperature took place—viz., 17 
deg. On descending, the temperature increased 
to 26 deg. at the height of 23,000 feet, and then 
to 32 deg. at the height of four miles; it then 
decreased 9 deg. in 1 min. to 23 deg. It continued 
at this value for some time, then increased slowly 
to 29 deg. at 19,000 fect. It continued almost 
constant for a space of 2000 feet, then increased to 
32 deg. at 15,000 feet ; and was 32 deg. or 33 deg., 
alinost without variation, during the snow-storm 
which we experienced from 13,500 feet to 10,000 
feet, where an increase set in; at 5000 feet the 
temperature was 41 deg., and 66 deg. on the 
ground. We reached some clouds at lh. 9m. 
At lh. 16m. we saw a very faint sun, and expected 
as usual its brilliancy would increase, and that we 
should soon break into a clear sky. 

At this timewe heard the sighing of the wind, or 
rather moaning, as preceding a storm; and this con- 
tinued for some time, and is the first instance on 
which either Mr. Coxwell ormyself have heard such 
a sound at the height of two miles, It was not 
owing to any movement of the cordage above, but 
seemed to be below, as from conflicting currents 
beneath. 

At 1h. 17m. some fine rain fell. At Lh. 17}m. 
we could just see a river; a few seconds 
after we entered acloud. At 1h. 19m. we could 
just see the earth and the sun, but both very 


faintly. At lh. 25m. we were again enveloped in 
dry fog. At lh. 29m. there were faint gleams of 


light for a short time, and then all was closed up 
again. At lh. 35m. the fog was wetting. At 
lh. 37m. we entered dry fog. At lh. 40m. the 
sun was just visible, but for the most part cut off 
by the balloon. At 1h. 41m. we were again in 
fog, which continued more or less prevalent 
till 1h. 53m., when we passed above four miles. 
At the highest point reached, about 4} miles, 
the sky was very much covered with cirrus 
clouds; the sky, as seen between the clouds, was 
of a very faint blue, as seen from below through 
a very moist atmosphere. We were above clouds, 
but there were no fine views or forms; all was 
confused and dirty-looking, no bright shiny 
surfaces or anything picturesque, and the view 
was exceedingly limited, owing to the thick and 
murky atmosphere. At 2h. 3m. we lost even the 
faint sun and re-entered fog, and experienced a 
decline of temperature of 9 deg. in little more than 


a minute. At 2h. 6m. there were faint gleams of 
light. Fog was both above and below, but nane 


near us. At 2h. 7m. large drops of water fell 
from the balloon, covering my note-book ; the next 
minute we were enveloped in fog, which became 
very thin at 2h. 14m. At 2h. 14}m. rain was 
pattering on the balloon. ‘This was shortly sue- 
ceeded by snow, and for a space of 4000 feet we 
passed through a snow-storm. There were many 
spicule and cross spicule, with snow crystals, 
small in size, but distinct ; there were few if any 
flakes. As we descended the snow seemed to rise 
above us.” At 2h. 17m. the region of snow was 
passed, and the state of the lower atmosphere was 
observed to be most remarkable. Neither Mr. 
Coxwell nor Mr. Glaisher had ever seen it so 
murky ; it was of a brownish-yellowish tinge, and 
remarkably dull. 

The sand was exhausted when they were still a 
mile from the earth. The balloon—under these cir- 
cumstances simply a “ falling body” —came to earth 
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rather rapidly, and in the rough descent some of | figure. In agdition to this a dark red speck made 


the instruments were broken; among others a 
new mercurial barometer, one foot less in length 


than the ordinary instruments, and intended only | 


for observations at high altitudes. 

Mr. Glaisher took up Herschel’s actinometer, 
and once only at four miles high got the sun to 
shine on it, during which time the reading in- 
creased nine divisions only in one minute, whilst on 
the ground Dr. Lee and himself, at eleven o’clock in 


the morning, had determined the increase of 


thirty-three divisions in one minute. This instru- 
ment he hopes to be able to use at great heights on 
future occasions. 

At the height of three miles a train was heard, 
and at four miles another. These heights are the 


greatest at which sounds have ever been detected, | 
and indicate the generally moist state of the | 


atmosphere. Before quite reaching the highest 
point, portions of the blue sky were examined 
with a small spectroscope—one of Jannsen’s, we 
presume — procured from Paris, which could 
readily be used anywhere ; and the spectrum was 


seen just as from the earth, under the same cir- | 


cumstances. Owing to the thick atmosphere and 
large amount of vapour, Mr. Glaisher was unable 
to make any use of the camera kindly provided by 
Mr. Melhuish, with plates specially prepared by 
Mr. Norris of Birmingham. 

Mr. Glaisher concludes :—‘‘ This ascent must 
rank amongst the most extraordinary ever made. 
The results were most unexpected. We met with 
at least three distinct layers of cloud on ascending, 
of different thicknesses, reaching up to four miles 
high, when here the atmosphere, instead of being 
light and clear as it has always been in preceding 
ascents, was thick and misty; but perhaps the 
most extraordinary and unexpected result in the 
month of June was meeting with snow and 
erystals of ice in the atmosphere at the height of 
three miles, and of nearly one mile in thickness.” 








SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 





Herk ENGELMANN has communicated an 
ephemeris of the second comet of this year to the 
Astronomische Nachrichten. We extract the places 
for every 5th day at Berlin noon :— 


July 5 R.A. 10h 58m 18 Dec, + 62° 37°1/ 
10 10 59 19 61 30-4 
15 li 2} 18 60 31:8 
20 ii 38 & 59 40°6 


How utterly impossible is it to exhaust the 
secrets of nature! A little time ago, when 
Kirchoff’s admirable memoir was made known to 
us by Professor Roscoe, the detailed map of the 
lines in the solar spectrum astonished every- 
one. Not long ago we announced that five 
lines had been detected between the compo- 
nents of the double line D, which are so close 
together that the line appears single in most 
spectroscopes. More lately still, Merz has detected 
the same number. We will let the following 
letter from Mr. Rutherford to the editors of Siili- 
man’s Journal speak for itself :— 

My brass prisms, under favourable conditions, perform 
admirably ; with six of them I am confident I have seen 
the line D composed of nine .... The three on the right 
of Kirchoff’s central line are not difficult, being whe 
seen with three prisms of 60° of bisulphide of carbon, 
and one of 45° of glass (it not being possible to use four 
of bisulphide, on account of the interference of the tele- 
scopes). Of the three in the left compartment, the cen- 
tral one is the most difficult, and all require the best ad- 
justment and light. : 

_ The line B is resolved into fourteen fine and close 
lines, with a beautiful and symmetrical band of finely 
doubled lines stretching towards A; I think it the most 
beautiful part of the spectrum. A broad band of fine and 
close lines adjoins A on the least refrangible side, some- 
what resembling the neighbourhood of B ; and I am con- 
fident that A itself is composed of fine lines. 

Ir is now some time since we announced that 
the use of magenta in microscopical investigations 
seemed destined to lead to some useful results. 
This hope has sigce been abundantly realized ; and 
the recently published number of the Proceedings 


| exists an interior vesicle, which encloses the 


| of their edge. The pale corpuscules took the 
colour much more strongly than the red, and their 
nuclei were displayed with great clearness, dyed 
of a magnificent carbuncle-red. Many of the 
nuclei were seen in process of division ; in some 
cells two, three, or even four secondary nuclei 
being observed. The blood of the horse, pig, ox, 


examined by Dr. Roberts with identical results. 
In the nucleated blood-dises of the oviparous 
classes—fowls, fish, &c.—analogous effects were 
noticed: the coloured contents were discharged ; 





the central nucleus came fully into view, assuming | 


at the same time a deep-red colour ; the corpus- 
cules expanded, losing something of their oval form, 
_and nearly approaching a circular outline, a dark 

red macula appearing on the edge as in the mam- 
malian disc. ‘Chis macula in the mammal blood- 
dlise was clearly situated in the cell-wall, and not in 
_ its interior. It usually appeared as if imbedded in 
| the rim like the jewel on a diamond ring; some- 
times, however, it occupied various positions on 
the flat surfaces. Its shape was generally len- 
ticular, occasionally vesicular ; sometimes again it 
| was like an excrescence on the dise—more rarely 
still a thick red line instead of a spot run round 
the circumference. In the fowl, dace, andminnow 
it was also easy to bring out these appearances, 
and when well prepared the specimens were very 
beautiful: the central nucleus was dyed of the 
finest red, and on the delicate outline of the cell- 
wall hung the red parietal macula, offering a not 
altogether fanciful resemblanee to the astronomical 
figures representing the moon coursing in its 
orbit round the earth. 

At this stage of the investigation, having dyed 
his specimens, Dr. Roberts wisely resolved to fix 
the colours, in order that the corpuscules might 
be washed to get rid of the floating granules 
which so much interfered with the view in 
the field of the microscope ; but when, with this 
view, a solution of tannin was added to the dyed 
blood-dises, to his astonishment, he found that 
tannin alone produced an even more remarkable 
effect than magenta. 

The blood under its influence at once becomes 
turbid, and a bright highly refractive bud was 
thrown out on its surface. This bud was commonly 
dome-shaped ; sometimes a vesicular body could be 
seen within its outline, and then the effect was 
eminently curious. In the blood of the frog there 
was a strong tendency to the indefinite multipli- 
cation of the projections, giving the edge of the 
disc a crenated appearance. 

The formation of these singular projections or 
pullulations on the blood-discs could be watched 
without difficulty by placing a drop of the tannin 
solution beneath the covering glass, and permitting 
a little blood to enter the solution under the 
microscope. As the blood flows in and mingles 
with the tannin, the corpuscules were observed to 
enlarge, and then suddenly, without previous 
warning, to shoot out the projection: the dise 
itself suffers not the least disturbance, nor did 
any visible rupture of the cell-wall take place. 
The action of tannin did not cease with the pro- 
duction of these buds: the cells and buds, at first 
elastic, became after some time solid, and could be 
cracked by pressure like starch granules, the cells 
sometimes rupturing first, others at the projection. 

The bearing of these very interesting observa- 
tions has thus been summed up:—1l. The exact 
identity of the appearances produced on the blood- 
discs of the ovipara with those observed in the 
mammalian corpuscules lends strong support to 
the view that these corpuscules are homologous, 
and that the mammalian blood-disc is not the 








of the Royal Society contains an abstract of a | 


paper by Dr. Roberts of the Manchester Royal 


Infirmary on the peculiar appearances exhibited | 


by blood-corpuscules under its influence, and also 
under that of tannin. From these it has been 
rendered evident that the cell-wall of the vertebrate 
blood-dise does not possess the simplicity of 
structure usually attributed to it. . 
When. a little human blood—obtained, say, 
from the finger—was placed on the slide, and mixed 
with a drop of a watery solution of magenta, the 
blood-dises speedily lost their natural opacity and 
yellow eolour: they became perfectly transparent, 
and assumed a faint rose colour, expanding sen- 
sibly at the same time and losing their biconcave 





homologue of the nucleus of the coloured cor- 
puscule of the ovipara, as was conceived by Mr. 
Wharton Jones. 2. The observations likewise 
lead to the belief that the envelope of the verte- 
brate blood-dise is .a duplicate, membrane—in 
other words, that within the outer covering there 


coloured contents, and in the ovipara the nucleus. 


J.N.L. 





VEGETABLE MORPHOLOGY. 


To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 


Srr,—In your “Scientific Summary” of last 
Saturday week, which is commonly the first thing 
I look at on opening my Reaper, there is a 
notice of a paper on Morphology by Mr. Warner, 
published in the Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia ; and it has 
occurred to me that you might not be displeased 
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its appearance at the same time on some portion | 


sheep, deer, camel, cat, rabbit, and kangaroo was | 


| to learn that in the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
| Journal, Vol. XII., No. 2 (October, 1860) there 
is a paper on “ Vegetable Morphology, its General 
Principles,” where views are advanced whieh ap- 
pear to be similar to those of Mr. Warner, and the 
others whom you name in your very interesting 
but too short notice. In the paper referred to I 
have endeavoured to show that the plant-form is 
| a thing of which reason can give an account—that 
| in fact it is determined by these two laws :— 

| I. The law of continuity (or diffusion between 
dissimilars on their mutual confines) operating in 
| this case between the rare mobile air and the 
| dense fixed earth, and realized by the vegetable 
kingdom, which clothes our planet on the mutual 
confines of the air and the earth, maintaining con- 
tinuity between them as far as possible—the planet 
consisting on the one hand (in its combustible 
parts) of air become dense (carbonic acid, ammonia, 
vapour), and on the other (in its ash constituents) 
of earth (lime, silica, potass, &c.) become as aeri- 
form in position and distribution as the nature 
of these terrene concrete substances admits. 

Hence we are able to account for the chemical 
compositions of plants, and to see the necessity of 
a supply of ash constituents for the growth of a 
crop no less than of organic manure, and to under- 
stand the ascending and descendiyg system of 
plants, their spreading and much divided—in a 
word, their mobile and aerial—structure. 

II. The law of the spherical, or of perfect sym- 
metry, in virtue of which I maintain that, in conse- 
quence of physical forces adjusted to develop this 
form (that which, mechanically considered, pos- 
sesses the greatest number of advantages as the 
form of an individualized object surrounded by 
others which react upon it), all individualized 
objects in nature, from the heavenly bodies to the 
most minute molecule, tend towards it so far as 
the type of hereditary form or the conditions of 
existence will allow; although, as often as the 
form surpasses microscopic dimension, it succeeds 
only very partially in consequence of the extreme 
difficulty of the construction of this form amid 
so many linear currents and irregularly incident 
forces. 

The living being starts from the solid sphere 
(ovum, seed, fruit, tuber, bud, &c.)—that is, from 
the form whose contents is a maximum compared 
with its exposed surface, and under which therefore 
a limited portion of living matter can be most 
safely and happily conserved till the moment 
arrive when development may take place. 

And that development consists im the protru- 
sion of the contents of the solid sphere or spherule, 
and the nisus of the living particles through 
nutrition to group themselves in the form of the 
hollow sphere--that form in which precious 
matter may be spread out to the greatest extent 
without breach of continuity. The construction 
of the hollow sphere is, however, easy only when 
it possesses microscopic dimensions ; and here, 
throughout the whole organic world, the existence 
of the hollow sphere—the cell—is universal 
and paramount. When the form becomes large, 
the spherical superficies (or sphere in the 
proper sense) appears only in fragments as frond 
(convex or concave), apothetium, &c., &.; ulti- 
mately as a group of leaves, peltate as a group, 
or normal to the branch that bears them--the 
branch (or radius of the hollow sphere) being 
given by the law of diffusion. ‘The direction of 
the force of light from above, and of gravitation 
from beneath, along with that unity of axis which 
is implied in the organization of an individual 
that is to live, are the chief modifying cireum- 
stances. Still, it is wonderful to what an extent 
the free individual, from protococcus to the forest 
tree, affects a spherical contour. 


Joun G. Macvicar, D.D. 


Manse, Moffat, Dumfriesshire. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


PuitotoeicaL Society, June 19th. ~—THe 
second part of a paper on the Keltic races 
of England, by the Rey. J. Davies, rector of 


| Walsoken, was read before the Society, the first 


part having been read at a former meeting in 
March. The design of the writer was to deter- 
mine, by an examination of our provincial: or 
dialectic words, what Keltic races inhabited Eng- 
land at the time of the Anglo-Saxon invasion, 
and also, approximately, the limits of the territory 
occupied by each race. We subjoin an abstract 
of the two papers, which include an examination 
of the dialects of the east coast, from Essex to 
Northumberland, and the dialect of Northampton- 
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shire, resenting the Midland district—the 
western dialects, represented by the dialect of Lan- 
cashire, having been discussed in a former paper by 
the same writer, and those of the south coast 
remaining for future examination. The subject is 
one of importance, as tending to determine the 


component parts of the English nation, and also 
to explain the difference between the nature and 
habits of the English people and those of con- 
tinental nations belonging to a more purely Teu- 
tonic stock. The popular idea is that the Welsh 
are the descendants of the race which occupied 
England at the time when it was invaded by 
Cesar, and also partly when the Anglo-Saxons 
conquered the land—the Keltic race being mingled 
at that time with the remains of the Roman 
colonists. It is, however, entirely erroneous to 
su as that the Welsh ever occupied more than 
Wa es and a part of the north-western counties, 
though it would seem that they had attained to 
the possession of a leading authority, like the 
hegemony of Athens in Greece, over the other 
Keltic races at an early period. All the Welsh 
traditions, recorded in the Triads and the early 
chronicles, attest the fact that Lloegria (England) 
was inhabited by a race distinct from the Cymry 
(Welsh), though descended originally from the 
same stock. The Anglo-Saxons called all the 
Keltic races Wealas, strangers or foreigners ; and 
this is probably the source of the erroneous idea 
that the Welsh originally occupied the whole of 
England. It is a term unknown to the Keltic 
races as the name of any part of the Keltic stock. 
The information to be gained from Greek or 
Roman authors on this subject is extremely scanty 
and uncertain. The earliest written account of 
England is in the work ‘ De Mundo,” commonly 
attributed to Aristotle, and certainly written about 
the fourth century B.c. The name there given to 
it—Albion, interpreted in Welsh records Yr ynys 
wen, the white isle—shows, pro tanto, that a 
Gaelic race first immigrated into the island, 
robably from the north-east coast of France. 
uch knowledge as the early Greek geographers 
had of our island was possibly obtained from the 
Greek colonists of Marseilles and other settle- 
ments in the south of France, who certainly 
traded with the Keltic races on our southern 
coasts for metals (especially tin) and hides long 
before the invasion by Julius Cesar. Numismatists 
have noticed with surprise that the earliest British 
coins that bear a stamped impression are debased 
copies of the coins of Philip and Alexander of 
Macedon. As the work “ De Mundo” must have 
been written about the time when these princes 
flourished, we learn by the concurrent testimony 
of these facts that England must have become 
known to Greece, and commerce fully established 
with Greek colonists, about 300 years B.c. 
The name of Albion, at first given to the whole 
island, was subsequently applied to the country 
north of the Humber, and, at a still later period, 
to Scotland alone. Other names were given to 
the land, according to Welsh tradition; but, at 
length, when Prydain, son of Aedd Mawr (Aedd 
the Great), conquered the country, or reduced its 
warring races to e and order, it was called 
Ynys Prydain, the isle of Prydain (Britain). 
Prydain, the heros eponymus of a race that was 
probably descended from the Odni of France, was 
evidently a Lloegrian chieftain, who added to mili- 
tary skill the wisdom of a statesman—-the Numa 
Pompilius, or rather the Alfred, of Keltic tradi- 
tion. He was not of the race of the Cymry 
(Welsh), but was probably the leader of the Hadni, 
who inhabited the counties of Somerset and Glou- 
cestershire ; and this would account for his name 
being common in Welsh traditions. He is the 
type of all that is good and greatasaruler. It 
might seem from the retreating name of Albion 
that the — had pressed the Gaelic races as 
far as Scotland ; but language does not confirm the 
supposition. Welsh scholars had pointed out that 
names of places on the east coast of England, and 
—_ the south, could not be explained from 
the Welsh-—that they belonged, in fact, to the 
Gaelic or Irish division of'the Keltic languages (the 
term Gaelic or Irish, from the close affinity of 
these languages, being philologically of equal im- 
rt). An examination of dialectic words used in 
ast Anglia shows that the Keltic tribes inhabit- 
ing Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk—chiefly the Trino- 
bantes and the Iceni—were not related to the 
Welsh. They belonged to the earliest immigra- 
tion, which was of the Gaelic or older division of 
the Keltic race. The succeeding Lloegrian inva- 
sion drove this race both eastwards and westwards, 


ing as a wedge between the tribes that were 
gradually presed on to Ireland on the one side 
and to Anglia on the other, some probably 
remaining as slaves in the conquered territory. 
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The culminating point of the Gaelic elgment in our 
dialectic words is in Lincolnshire, where the Cori- 
tani-Fen-men (from Gael carr, also corr, a marsh, 
and tan, a country) probably found a sure refuge 
in the almost inaccessible marshes of the land from 
the Lloegrian attacks. The dialect of Northamp- 
tonshire shows that the statement of the Welsh 
Triads concerning the close relationship of the 
Cymraic and Lloegrian races is ‘correct. We are 
evidently in a territory where another race than 
that of East Anglia ruled, though many words are 
found which cannot be connected with any roots 
at present known to the Welsh or Bretons. These 
may be explained on the supposition that the 
language of the Lloegrian tribes contained words 
which had become obsolete in Welsh, though 
retained in the Gaelic; but, as this non-Cymraic 
element (the term Welsh or Cymraic being used 
philologically to express the younger division of 
the Keltic stock) is perceptibly weaker as we 
advance westwards, it is reasonable to assume that 
it may be due in part to a Gaelic element in the 
population. The dialectic words denote that this 
race was in a state of servitude; at least, some 
words which belong to a low kind of service are 
Gaelic, but others which denote a certain amount 
of civilization belong to another class. “The dia- 
lects of Yorkshire and the North of England pre- 
sent results that are interesting both to the philo- 
logist and the historian. It is evident from the 
words now used by the peasantry in the eastern 
and middle districts of Yorkshire—the ancient seat 
of the Brigantes—that the native race was Gaelic, on 
which another race, coming from the north, was ob- 
truded on the western side. The large number of 
Gaelic words now used in the ancient territory of 
the Brigantes leaves no room for doubt as to their 
Gaelic affinity ; and they are thus brought into a 
real relationship with the Brigantes of Ireland. 
The race to the west was that of the modern 
Welsh (Cymry). Their traditions state that they 
came to this country over the Hazy Sea (the 
German Ocean); and by language they may be 
traced from their primitive landing-place, not far 
from Aberdeen, along the east coast of Scotland 
to the Frith of Forth, where they diverged to the 
west, and founded the Welsh kingdom of Strath 
as (where Llywarch Hen and many other 

elsh bards and heroes were born), pressing the 
earlier inhabitants to the east and west. Their 
subsequent course was by the Solway to Cumber- 
land (the land of the Cymry), Lancashire, and 
Cheshire into Wales—a part of the wave of 
immigration flowing into the country of France, 
now called Britanny. The Picts, who occupied 
chiefly the eastern part of the north of England, 
and of Scotland as far as the Frith of Forth, were 
regarded by the writer as belonging to the abori- 
ginal Gaelic race, conquered and held in subjec- 
tion for a time by the Cymry, but afterwards, 
with the assistance of the Scoti, an Irish tribe, 
rising successfully against their masters, and 
carrying havoc and desolation over the Welsh 
and Lloegrian territory. It was an uprising of 
race against race, with all the fury that usually 
attends an insurrection of slaves against their 
oppressors. Gildas describes the fearful ravages 
of the invading Scots and Picts in the strongest 
colours. The misery which they caused suggested 
an appeal for aid to the Teutonic races in the 
neighbourhood of the Elbe, some of whose fellow- 
countrymen appear to have settled long before in 
the eastern counties. They coalesced, however, 
shortly with the Anglo-Saxons, as the Welsh 
Triads and the poem of Gododin distinctly aver, 
and assisted in the final subjugation of the land 
by the invading race. This is explained by the 
testimony of philology, which shows that England 
was inhabited by various Keltic races, one of 
which had for a time been conquered and enslaved, 
or held as a foe, by the rest. 





under which that long struggle was begun and 
carried on. The obscurity which rests over the 
history of the Anglo-Saxon rule in East Anglia is 
somewhat removed; we understand, at least, why 
the Anglo-Saxon chronicles should give so little 
information about this part, as they are chiefly 
devoted to the wars waged against the other races. 


by Lappenberg and other writers with surprise, 
that there were no slaves in the eastern counties 
in Anglo-Saxon times, and that the number of 


on the borders of Wales (Lappenberg ii., 321). 
The eastern tribes coalesced with the Anglo-Saxons; 


the Lloegrians succumbed to the united force of 


both ; but the last stronghold of the Cymraic race 
in England—Cumberland—was not finally con- 
quered till the beginning of the tenth century, 
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ART. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


(CONCLUDING NOTICE.) 

VEN after the most careful consideration of 
the large collection submitted for exhibition 
in the Royal Academy, we could scarcely bring 
our criticism to a close without.some reference to 
meritorious works which may have been over- 
looked in previous articles ; and to some of these 

it is our present duty to direct attention. 

In the East Room there is an admirable little 
picture of “The Laboratory of a Flemish Chemist” 
(8) by W. Linnig. Like most of the pictures of 
our continental contemporaries, the plan and 
execution are in perfect harmony; what has been 
well imagined is as well executed. The chemist 
is seated at his work, in a room that is well drawn 
in true perspective—that is to say, the horizontal 
line is exactly where it should be, which it is not 
in eight pictures out of ten. Notice the effect of 
this upon the floor, which is wonderfully flat, 
although intersected by the lines of an inlaid 
marble pavement. We doubt much whether 
another such true piece of perspective can be 
found in the Gallery. It is well assisted by the 
light and shade, so that the effect of space is given 
in the most truthful and natural way. This 
picture hangs near the floor ; and near the ceiling, 
above it, is the work of another foreigner, Mr. 
Bottomley, well-known as an animal-painter of 
great ability, representing “A Hart taking the 
Water” (1). It is a life-sized and spirited study 
of the head and neck of the animal—the horns 
being especially well-drawn. Another picture by 
the same artist, called “Four Miles from London” 
(610), represents a brewer’s dray, drawn by three 
horses, advancing towards the spectator. Mr. 
Bottomley should study perspective under his 
countryman ; for, in this picture, we have as 
striking an example of the violation of its rules as 
we have of strict obedience to-them in the picture 
of the Chemist. The consequence is, that, in spite 
of the good painting of the horses, the whole 
thing seems out ,of gear; the dray is absurdly 
small, and the leading horse looks as though he 
were attached to a toy. A little picture of two 
Spanish girls, “A Morning in Spain” (47), is well 
worth notice. The painter, Mr. D. W. Deane, 
has apparently looked at Philip with judicious 
reserve ; for, although his manner of painting is 
of the same vigorous character, he is in no sense 
an imitator of the stronger and better known 
master. A little landscape (74), hung low, will 
repay the attention of all who love a Highland 
glen, with its burn, now dark and deep, and anon 
tumbling in cascades over tlie rocks. Mr. Adam 
could hardly have found a pleasanter place than 
he has chosen as the subject ef his little picture. 
Mr. G. B. O’ Neill’s pictures are of unequal merit, 
“Public Opinion” (357) is a representation of a 
crowd at the Exhibition, and is somewhat vulgar, 
and not at all amusing. “Aunt Deborah’s 
Pocket” (121), on the contrary, is interesting and 


| decidedly amusing. . The three children, who have 


We can hence | 
understand more distinctly the circumstances | 


got possession of that capacious side-pocket, and 
are engaged in rifling its contents, are delightfully 
unsuspicious of the approach of Aunt Deborah, 
who is seen slowly advancing up the corridor. 
The composition and management of the picture 
are very creditable, and the result_of considerable 


_ experience. A very good landscape will be found 


We can explain, too, the circumstance, mentioned 


slaves in ‘he age to the population increased | 
towards the west, until it reached its highest point | 





in the Middle Room, called “ A Pastoral” (401), 
by Mr. W. Field. The modesty of its treatment 
should not cause it to be overlooked, as it is an 
unusually true transcript of English landscape. 
Mr. Devor has two pictures, hanging together 
one, a study of a girl reading, ealled “ Very Inter- 
esting” (300), and the other, which is in every 
respect. a far better work, called “The Watch is 
Over” (301). It represents an old man who has 
just left the bed-side whence a spirit has but now 
departed. He stands by the window and looks 
forth upon the dawn that has no longer any hope 
for him. The room and rt epee are well- 
imagined, though the incident of the expiring 
celle might tae been spared ; but it is in the 
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drawing and expression of the old man that the | tangled underwood. In another moment he will 


merit of the picture consists. There is true pathos 
in the treatment, unclouded by any exaggeration ; 
and the unobtrusiveness of the old man’s grief 
comes home to us and elicits our truest sympathy. 

Mr. Pott’s subject from the back scenes of the 
stage, “Puss in Boots” (434), may be founded 
on observation. Probably it is; for there is some- 
thing sad and always touching in sacrificing the 
innocency of young children on the altar of 
theatrical necessity. Mother and chiid, in the 
picture, are alike too good for their business ; 


and the kiss of the father may arise from the | 


prompting of his heart to tear off the catskin and 
boots from the child, if the necessity for the ugly 
disguise could be avoided. ‘The picture is a very 
clever one, and the subject has not been vulgarized 
as it infallibly would have been in the hands of 
any but a reflecting man. 

Mr. Payton is the best of all the English imi- 
tators of Meissonier. As with allimitators, of course, 
his work falls very short of his exemplar ; but, in 
point of execution, it has great merit—failing, as 
might be expected, in the qualities that always 
distinguish original work. Of his two pictures, 
perhaps “The Picture-Dealer”’ (521) is the best. 

Mr. Arthur Hughes always gives genuine plea- 
sure, because his work is the result of a true, 
sympathizing, and loving nature. ‘“ Home from 
Sea” (530) is an old subject, with the addition of 
another figure. The sailor-boy, who has thrown 
himself on his mother’s grave, is now watched by 
a sister, slightly elder than he. The addition of 
this figure has greatly improved the composition 
of the picture, though we doubt whether it has 
heightened .its sentiment. The girl’s face is very 
beautiful in expression; and we venture to differ 
from the painter's second thought, with a strong sus- 
picionthat perhaps he is right, and that the presence 
of this good sister to fall back upon in after trials 
is more suggestive of hopefulness and strength. 

Mr. Dutlield’s large picture of ‘‘ A Dead Swan, 
Black Game, &c.”’ (558), occupies a conspicuous 
position ; and, although the subject» is not inter- 
esting, it is one of the cleverest works in the 
Gallery. It is surprisingly effective, from the 
roundness and fulness of the masses; and it is 
painted with the honest, straightforward confidence 
which familiarity with the subjects represented 
always inspires. It is always gratifying to look at 
such able work as this, in any department of art; 
and we congratulate Mr. Duffield on the great 
success he has achieved in the picture before us. 

Mr. Dyckman has treated an old genre subject 
in a cleverly-painted picture, “L’oceasion fait 
larron’’ (609). An old lady has fallen asleep 
before the fire after her meal, which seems to have 
been a tolerably substantial one, while a favourite 
cat has mounted on the table and is engaged on 
the remains of a pasty, much to the disgust of a 
little dog who, less bold, hesitates to join her. 
There is nothing in the picture to recommend it 
particularly, except its honest, careful work ; it 
is always interesting, too, to see a fair example of 
a foreign school in juxta-position with our own. 
Mr. R. 8. Stanhope has painted a picture of 
“Julict and the Nurse” (624), which, in the 
position assigned to it under the ceiling, looks like 
raediseval German work, and certainly posseases 
considerable merit. It shows, however, exactly 
that kind of weakness which results from a com- 
bination of true artistic feeling and imperfect 
technical skill; hence it will only satisfy those 
minds—and they are very few indeed—who can 
separate the defects of the workman from the 
intention of the artist. ‘These alone will allow 
any credit to such a work as this. 

Mr. Wolf’s name will probably be remembered, 
and his works highly prized, when those of most 
living painters have been long forgotten. No 
painter, past or present, has so carefully studied 
the habits and instincts, the movements and 
tempers of animals. His familiar knowledge of 
beasts and birds is not confined to special classes, 
but appears to be universal. A collection of his 
numerous book-illustrations would include draw- 
ings of almost every known quadruped and bird ; 
and these not mere lifeless studies, but showing 
them to us in their most usual pursuits. He does 
not paint many pictures; and the chief merit of 
these is still the fine acquaintance with his subject 
displayed in them. He has two works in the 
present Exhibition, ‘‘ Wapiti Deer in Powerscourt 
Park” (631) and “A Row in a Jungle” (769). 
The latter is a water-colour drawing, and repre- 


| . 
| temporary eclipse by photography. 





sents a number of monkeys driving out a tiger | 


who has prowled into their precincts. Nothing 
can be more happy than the skill with which 
Mr. Wolf has drawn the chattering, scrambling 
little animals that are bearding the fierce beast, 
whose eyes are glaring from amongst the thick, 


| group of “ Young Romilly’ 
| and an admirable bust of General Shireff. 


be out upon us, and then dearly should we envy 
those monkeys the use of their limbs and their 
nimbleness. The effect of this drawing might 
have been heightened by a gleam of bright colour 
on the skin of the tiger; but nothing is wanting 
in the drawing or expression. 

Mr. H. Lehmann, besides his portraits, of which 
we have already spoken, has a small and beauti- 
fully finished picture, “ Omnia vincit Amor” (699). 
It is an elaborately completed design for a ceiling, 
with medallions, &c., and, in its way, is one of the 
best works in the Gallery. 

The Miniature Room is now devoted to a very 
few miniatures, to water-colour drawings, chalk 
drawings, and architecture. Miniature-painting, at 
present under a cloud, will, we firmly believe, 
reappear in a better and stronger shape from its 
It is not our 


a 


| worthy design for a single figure, called “Go, and 


sin no more” (1141), we must attribute to the 
same hand. There is a certain heaviness in the 
execution of these models which detracts from 
their excellence, but should not blind us to the 
high tone and feeling which distinguish them 
from most of the work by which they are 


| surrounded. 





GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S WORKS. 


wr a wonderful man is George Cruik- 


shank! And now he gives us the oppor- 


_ tunity to see him as he is, and to know him as he 


| Was. 


In a quiet little room in Exeter Hall is 
the Cruikshank Gallery. The earliest sketch is one 
bearing the date of 1799, when the precocious 
boy-artist was about eight or nine years old ; and 


| the latest, his great work, measuring 13 feet 4 


business now to discuss this question, but to | 


point out that there is only one first-rate minia- 
ture on the walls—and that is the head of a 
little child by Mr. Wells (869). Miss A. Dixon 
has some prettily finished heads of children; but 
the general display causes us to mourn for the 
days of Thorburn and Ross. The chalk draw- 
ings show an average degree of merit. 
exhibits some very well drawn studies, especially 
asmall head of “ Master H.” (754) and a “ Por- 
trait of a Lady” (778). These studies are made 
in black and red chalk, and remind one of the 
careful work of Mulready. Mr. Laurence’s draw- 
ings of the Lord Chief Baron and Lady Pollock 
have great merit—the artist striving faithfully to 


| seize the character of his model at the expense 


of all that factitious beauty which is so generally 
accepted as the test of a portrait-painter’s skill. 
Mr. C. Martin has some charming studies of 
women; and Mr. F. Talfourd, who is better 
known this year as the painter of the clever study 
called “ Margherita” (95), has a portrait of “‘ Miss 
Collins” (732), which is quite worthy of his repu- 
tation. 

Besides Mr. Wolf’s drawing of the monkeys, we 
find in the same room a very promising work by 
Mr. L. Duncan, called the “ Young Shipwright’’ 
(786). The heads of the old sailor and the 
lad who is watching him; as he criticizes the 
shape of the model hull, are quite true in expres- 
sion. There are also some good studies of land- 
scape by Mr. Mawley, and a drawing by Mr. 
Tucker, “Waiting for the Tide” (795), evidently 
painted on the spot from nature. 

Among the architectural drawings are plans 
and elevations of the most remarkable works 
either in progress or proposed for execution in this 
wonderful modern Babel. Thames embankments, 
Exhibition-building restorations, new churches, 
hotels, and club-houses divide the space awarded 
for the exhibition of architectural designs between 
them. This display has now become secondary to 
the annual architectural exhibition in Conduit 
Street, which has been already noticed in this 
journal. 

Little also need be said of the sculpture. There 
is a great deal of indifferent, and much very bad 
work. Our principal sculptors do not exhibit ; or, 
if they do, they refrain from sending their best 


| works. Perhaps the French plan of exhibiting a 


| statue in 


one of the courts of the Louvre, as 
Foley’s Lord Hardinge was set up in the quad- 


| rangle of Burlington House, is the most proper 


way of exposing large works. Monumental figures 
in the same manner might be exposed in churches, 


_ without any sacrilege from those who might be 


disposed to inspect them. For smaller works, 
the light in the Gallery provided by the Royal 
Academy is not sufficiently tempting to induce 


inches by 7 feet 8 inches, “The Worship of 
Bacchus ’”—upon the painting of which the veteran 
has spent a year and a half of recent life—a pic- 
torial sermon against the use of “ the Bottle,” in 
which, as in glass, he holds up to view the rise 
and progress, the danger and folly of drinking 


_ anything stronger than the pure produce of the 


Mr. Tucker | 


spring as it comes forth bubbling through the 
earth for man’s refreshment, or is presented to 
him in the more luscious form of full-ripe fruit. 
“Drink not!” is his text; and he sends it home 
as few preachers can hope to do—to parson and 


_ people, to the bench and the bar, to rich and poor, 


to “ genteel” folk and vulgar ones, to fighting-men 
and stay-at-home laggards, to the lounger at the 


clubs, the man about town, the drunken mechanic, 


and the maudlin old washerwoman. That picture is, 
asa work of art, so thoroughly original, so unlike 
all that ever preceded it, such a study of life as it 
is in the mind’s eye of the great tee-total apostle, 
that, though group upon group fills the canvas, 


_and the subject is drunkenness in its most hu- 


miliating forms, yet, truthful as the pictures are, 
unlike Hogarth, Gilray, Bunbury, and Woodward, 
George Cruikshank eschews all unscrupulous free- 
dom, and never offends the modesty of,the be- 
holder by what, in the works of the comic painters 
just named, is known as broad “ humour,, though 
indelicacy would be the more appropriate term. 
Besides this great picture—which was sent to 
Windsor, by command, for her Majesty’s inspec- 
tion, and is now restored to its former abiding- 
place—there are upwards of one thousand original 
sketches, drawings, proof-etchings, oil-paintings, 
&e., from the hand of the indefatigable master ; 
and the intelligent guardian of these art-treasures 
walks round the room with the visitors, a living 
commentary upon things past and present; for 
George Cruikshank’s etchings are the pictorial 
record of our manners and customs, fashions and 
changes, of nearly three quarters of a century, some 
fifty years of which they illustrate to the full, The 
earlier sketches may have taken their inspiration 
from Gilray and Bunbury, borrowing a grace, 
it may be, from Rowlandson ; but soon these 
trammels fell away, and, if we mistake not, con- 





stant, careful study of the smaller masters of the 


German school of the sixteenth century, and of 


the mass of wood-cut book-illustrations which they 
produced, cleansed of all their impurities dy a 


our best sculptors to risk the removal of their | 


works from their own studios. Mr. Weekes’s 
statue of the late Professor Green is a fine work 
of art. His group of “‘ Miss Hartree and her 
dog” (1040) is also well composed and beautifully 
modelled. Marochetti has only one bust, of no 
pretensions. Mr. Westmacott and Miss Durant 
have each a statue for the Mansion House. Mr. 
Matthew Wood exhibits a colossal and very in- 
different bust of the Prince of Wales. Mrs. 
Thorneyceroft represents royalty in two busts of 
the Princess of Wales and the Princess Alice. 
Mr. E. B. Stephens has a good marble statue of 
Alfred the Great for the Mansion House, and a 
model for a statue of the late Lord Fortescue. 


Mr. Woolner has executed a posthumous bust, | 


the most difficult of all performances in sculpture, 
of the late Archdeacon Hare, which is said to bea 
very successful portrait. Mr. Munro has a spirited 
> with his deer-hound, 
The 
best designed group in the room is by Mr. Leif- 
child of the mother of Moses; and the most 
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modest, thoughtful mind, gave that solid bent to 
his after-pursuits which placed Cruikshank at 
the head of our comic school of art for more than 
thirty years, till the Doyles, father and son, Leech 
and Tenniel, and others came forth to dispute 
the palm with him. 

During that period he produced his admirable 
“Points of Humour,” his “ Comic Almanacks,’’ 
the “Omnibus,” “ Peter Schlemihl, the Shadow- 
Man;” illustrations to Grimm’s “ Fairy 
and Scott’s ‘‘Demonology and Witch- 


less 


| craft,” to Ainsworth’s “ Tower of London,” “ Guy 


Fawkes,” and “Jack Sheppard,” and to Dickens's 
“ Oliver Twist,” his own “ Punch and Judy,” and 


a host of other book-illustrations, which will live 


as long as the books they were made to adorn. 
High life and middle-class life he left wisely to the 
Doyles, to Tenniel, and to Leech; but who can 
approach him in the delineation of the Dodgers, 
the Fagins, ‘the Gentlemen of the Road, the 
rollicking, reckless, paid-off Jack Tars, and the 
Pucks, Brownies, Kobbolds, and all the devilries 
which the brothers Grimm delight to dwell upon, 
and the giants, dwarfs, and goblins they carefully 
conjure up ? 

"Tis a pleasant lounge into that little quiet 
room at Exeter Hall; and to many of us it recalls 
happy memories of the past, as we walk from one 
wall to another, and recognise the old familiar 
faces of impersonations so perfect that they have 
no need to have the fire na from Olympus to 
give them life and being. 
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ART NOTES. 





On Wednesday, the 24th ult., Messrs. Foster 
of Pall Mall sold by auction at their gallery the 
v select and choice collection of ‘ Modern 
English Pictures ” belonging to the late Mr. Pem- 
berton of Beechmount, Liverpool. Lot 47—John 
Constable, R.A.—Grand landscape, with river and 
boats, “ View near Dedham,” 72in. by 5lin., sold 
for 165 guineas ; lot 69—By the same master— 
“The Leaping Horse,” a grand landscape, with 
sailing barge on the river, near Dedham, towing 
horse leaping the bar on a wooden bridge over a 
weir, Dedham church in the distance, 72in. by 
54in., for 365 guineas; lot 70—T. 8. Cooper, 
A.R.A.—“ A Summer’s Day,” a group of four 
cows, three sheep, and a calf reposing, beyond 
on the left farm buildings, an open pasturage 
country, with figures on the right, 57in. by 43in., 
for 380 guineas ; lot 62—J. R. Herbert, R.A.— 
“Captive Greeks,” from Mee’s sale, 81lin. by 53in., 
for 222 guineas ; two magnificent pictures by the 
elder Linnell, in the best style of the master, lot 
64—Large landscape, “ Evening,’ a view in 
Kent, with a flock of sheep on the rise of a hill, 
55in. by 40in., for 420 guineas. The day’s sale 
brought £5107. 

Tue late Mr. Edward Rose Tunno’s very choice 
collection of pictures of the Modern English 
School—removed from Warnford Park,nearBishop’s 
Waltham, and from Llangennick Park, Carmar- 
thenshire, as well as from his town residence in 
Upper Brook Street—was dispersed by auction by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods on Satur- 
day last. In the day’s sale were also included 
several of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s finest works; and 
the 137 lots of which the catalogue consisted 
realized £15,588. 10s. Mr. Tunno was a great 
patron of art; and several of the finest pictures in 
the sale were painted expressly for him. Amongst 
these latter, lot 132—-G. 8S. Newton, R. A.— 
* Pourceaugnac and the Doctors,’ signed and 
dated 1824, sold for 910 guineas; lot 133—W. 
Collins, R.A.—‘ Boulogne Fishwomen,” a splendid 
work, signed and dated 1830, for 370 guineas ; 
lot 134—Sir Augustus W. Callcott, R.A.—A 
grand clasical river scene, with architecture and 
figures, one of the finest works of this great master, 
for 510 guineas; lot 135—Sir David Wilkie, R.A. 
—*Mary Queen of Scots leaving Lochleven Cas- 
tle,” a favourite work of the great master, signed 
and dated 1837, for 760 guineas; and lot 137— 
W. Mulready, R.A.—“The First Voyage,” a 
charming picture, a young child perched upon a 
tub, drawn down a stream by its elder brothers ; 
the first offer, spontaneously made, was 600 
guineas, and it was ultimately knocked down at 
1450 guineas. 

Lot 136—Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A.—“ Canine 
Attachment.” In the spring of 1803, a young 
person of talent, and most amiable disposition, 
perished by a from a precipice of the moun- 
tain Helvellyn. His remains were not discovered 
till three months afterwards, when they were 
found guarded by his faithful terrier bitch. 

mre ng didst thou think that this silence was slum- 

r 

How many long days and long nights didst thou number 

Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart ? 

Sir Walter Scott. 
This fine work is dated 1829, and was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy the following year, when 
it was purchased by the late Mr. Tunno. _ It now 
sold for 1010 guineas. 

In addition to pictures by T. Creswick, John 
Faed, W. P. Frith, Holman Hunt, and F. Leigh- 
ton, &c., there was a series of thirty beautiful pic- 
tures, embracing sixteen original compositions, 
views of Hampton Court, with interesting historical 
subjects introduced, and sixteen exquisite copies 
from celebrated pictures, including the beauties of 
the Court of Charles II., after Sir P. Lely, Nelly 
O’Brien and Mrs. Hunter, after Sir J. Reynolds, 
the Blue Boy, after Gainsborough, and portraits 
after Vandyck, Rubens, ‘Titian, Murillo, &c., 

inted on the eight panels of a four-leaved screen, 
in frame of oak. This sold for 335 guineas. 

Lot 116—Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.—Por- 
traits of Mrs. Hartley and Child, as a Bacchante, 
carrying an infant Bacchanal on her shoulders. 
This chef-d’euvre was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1773 with the “Strawberry Girl” 
by the same artist, where they were bought by 
the Earl of sfort. It has been engraved 
several times, and was exhibited last year at the 
International Exhibition, and also at the British 
Institution. In Cotton’s account of the Reynolds 
family he says :—‘“ The portrait of Mrs. Hartley 
is one of the most beautiful Sir Joshua ever 

inted. It is remarkable for its richness of colour, 

depth and clearness of tone, and exquisite 





beauty of the female countenance. None of the 
engravings do it justice. The face is far more 
lovely in the original. It is, moreover, in excel- 
lent condition ; the colouring appears as perfect as 
when it was painted, which unfortunately can be 
said of so few of Reynolds’s works. The breadth 


of light and shade in this picture is a near ap- | 


proach to Rembrandt; and we know how much 
Revnolds admired the wonderful chiaro-oscuro of 
that great master.” The first offer was 1000 
guineas ; and, after a most animated competition, it 
was knocked down at 1850 guineas. 


, > ——, Md . ne € - | . 
By the same—Portrait of Mrs. Lyne, = mem- | the development of the school of the French 


ber of the Seaforth family, in a black silk dress, 
with hat and feather, nursing a child in a white 
muslin frock; rich landscape background. This 
splendid work is engraved in mezzotint by J. 
Grozer; 450 guineas. 





Lot 117— | 


“Huguenots.” That passage in the rapturous 
dream of the two lovers— 
Ah dillo ancor tu m’ami 


must have been present to M. Gounod’s mind 
when he wrote the ‘‘ Notte d’amor” of “ Faust.” 
The key is nearly the same, and the orchestration 
is of similar character, but the allusion is only a 
passing one; the whole scene shows resources of 
melody not inferior to those of M. Meyerbeer. But, 
plagiarism apart, a similarity between the mode 
of workmanship of M. Gounod and M. Meyerbeer 
is frequently discernible. Both are products of 


Grand Opera. A particular modulation, for 
instance, which is a great favourite with M. Meyer- 


_ beer,* is not unfrequently found in “ Faust,” and 
_ generally the tone of the instrumentation is more 
_ kindred to that of Meyerbeer than that of any 


- | other composer. 


The prominence everywhere 


| given to the orchestra is one point of resem- 


“FAUST” AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. | 


N Opera, not only so large in scale but so cha- 
A racteristic in style as M. Gounod’s master- 
work, might be made the subject of many pages of 
analysis. But a piece which the whole world is 
going to see does not need much discoursing on. 
The few who will not see and listen to the 
Margaret of Mdlle. Titiens or of Madame Car- 
valho will not be edified by hearing of her in any 
other way. It is only, therefore, in order to 
touch one or two incidental points in connexion 


with the piece, as well as to say a word of honest | 


praise of the excellent manner in which it has 
been introduced to England, that we recur to the 
subject here. Arun of ten consecutive nights is 
a thing probably unknown in the English annals 
of opera. The phenomenon is not altogether agree- 
able, for it indicates an approach, slight but 
unmistakable, towards the dismal state of things 
which holds in the theatrical world, where the 
lovers of the drama are starved upon some half- 
dozen pieces per annum, while the appetite of the 
great outside public for the “sensation” of the 
hour is being fed by “ runs” of some hundreds of 
nights. A star opera may thus, in the future, be 
a blow to the season of the devoted habitué. At 





present, however, it would be hard to expect a | 
manager to give up one of his best chances of | 


remuneration by checking the rush of an eager 
public to see the last novelty. 

Every fresh hearing of “ Faust” confirms the 
impression that its popularity will last. Sudden 
successes, followed by complete oblivion, are, 
indeed, common enough. ‘That “ Faust” will 
not have this fate is pretty certain, because it 
pleases both the many and the few, and has 
pleased them the more, as yet, the oftener it has 
been heard. The love scene in the third act is 
perhaps the longest of its kind ever written—it is 
a little drama in itself. But, so far from its 
becoming wearisome by length and repetition, it 
is found to seize and hold more and more the 
interest of the audience. And so of other parts 
of the play. M. Gounod’s music is for the most 
part ethereal and delicate, as well as gorgeous ; let 
it be confessed, however, that it is occasionally 
vulgar in tone. ‘Two or three instances of this 
are the chief positive blemishes in the composi- 
tion. M. Gounod has not been able to withstand 
the temptation to overdo the use of brass, in the 
attempt to be impressive. Here and there he 
makes far too free with his trombones. The 
military scene is disagreeably noisy. The soldiers’ 
chorus is mostly in unisons; and unisons, unless 
most sparingly used, are apt to become monoto- 
nous. ‘here is in this a touch of the vulgarity of 
Signor Verdi. Vulgarity again is the name we 
must give to the waltz-air of Margaret in the 
third act. The taste of this is very French. The 
song is entirely misfitted to the character. The 
reply to the forward cavalier, which M. Gounod 
has set to such charming musie— 

No, signor, io non sono damigella né bella, 

E bisogno non ho del braccio d’un signor— 
could not have come from the same lips which 
wouldindulgein such an explosive piece of coquetry 
as this bravura song. 

Plagiarism is another charge which one hears 
whispered against M. Gounod ; but surely with- 
out sufficient reason. In no art has the influence 
of school and period on the work of individuals been 
more conspicuous than in music. This influence 
has been evident in the case of the greatest men. 
To say that M. Gounod is in places a copy of 
M. Meyerbeer is as true as to say that for thirty 
years of his life Beethoven copied Mozart. No 
man treating the garden scene of “ Faust” could 
well have forgotten the immense duet in the 
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& prominence so great that a piano- 
forte score in most places can give only a feeble 
representation of the effect. These two points— 
an occasional Verdi-like coarseness in the treat- 
ment of an ensemble and resemblance to M. 
Meyerbeer in the mode of using his band—are two 


| features which every hearer of “‘ Faust”? must be 


struck with, and which are clearly describable in 
words. Style, on the other hand—the subtle 
mixture of qualities which constitute the in- 
dividuality of the writer—is just the thing which 
is indescribable. If one arranged composers in a 
scale according to the relative importance of the 
dramatic and the purely musical elements in their 
works—a scale in which Rossini would be at one 
end and Wagner at the other, Mozart coming some- 
where in the middle—Gounod would stand next to 
Meyerbeer upon the Mozart side. In default of 
hearing his operas, an indication of this kind is per- 
haps the best guide to a conception of their style. 

In Goethe’s play Fuust is the central figure ; in 
the opera, where the love story is dominant, the 
first place is filled by Margaret. Madlle. Titiens 
is a splendid tepresentative of the part. Char- 
acters of the heroic type suit her commanding 
physique better than such impersonations as that 
of a timid peasant-girl ; but her dramatic instinct 
enables her to delineate every phase of the char- 
acter with equal truth. In the earlier scenes of 
the story she is full of gentle grace and winsome 
timidity ; in its later stages of trouble and passion 
she brings out the full foree and depth of the 
character. Her singing is, as usual, not remark- 
able for vocal finish, but impressive from the 
wealth of tone thrown out by her magnificent 
voice. The closing prison-scene is, so far as it 
depends upon her, a climax of power. The inyo- 
cation, “Oh del ciel angeli immortal!” is a splendid 
burst of vocal force. The melody is given three times 
in upward progression of different keys, and each 
time sounds brighter and more exulting than be- 
fore. Mdlle. Titiens looks and acts here like one 
inspired. If her companions had her genius, 
such a tableau, illustrated by music so noble, 
would be nothing less than sublime. Unfortun- 
ately, there is not much of the celestial about Signor 
Giuglini. While giving him a delicious voice, 
nature has denied this gentleman the smallest spark 
of the dramatic faculty. There are, indeed, great 
tenors who have done without this gift by the 
mere force of endowments of another kind; but 
Signor Giuglini is not of the number. Also, the 
Mephistopheles in the final scene contrives to 
tumble on the stage, struck, as the play-book states, 
by the fiery sword of the Archangel, in a manner 
scarcely consistent with the dignity of even the 
meanest fiend. The consequence is, that what might 
be an impressive finale verges dangerously close 
upon the comical. Such as think exquisite singing 





atonement for any deficiencies in other points 
_will find plenty to enjoy in Signor Giuglini’s 


rendering of Faust. Vocalization more refined 
than his, in its own style—a style well answering 
to the phrase “linked sweetness long drawn out” 
—could scarcely be conceived. The calm melody 
‘Salve dimora casta e pura” flows from his lips 
in strains of the most honied softness, finishing 
with a decrescendo cadence of unswrpassable deli- 
cacy. This will no doubt be the pet song of the 
opera. It is already making its way into drawing- 
rooms. In the duet, again, and in the double 
duet of the garden scene, Signor Giuglini’s tones 
contribute their full share to the beauty of the 
whole result. The music here is, indeed, enchant- 
ing. The rolling chords of the — accompani- 
ment (an effect of which M. Gounod is fond) in- 
vest the scene with a sort of floating languor which 





* Namely, from the Tonic to the key of the mediant (GC 
to E), &c. There are at least half-a-dozen instances of 


this in the “ Prophate.” 
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makes it seem, just as the young lovers are sup- 
posed to find it, an intoxicating dream. — To play 
the part of Mephistopheles with dignity, is, as has 
been hinted, not an easy task. Signor Gassier, how- 
ever, makes a very effective Devil. He is excellent 
in the scene with the students, cowering miserably 
before the crossed daggers. The Valentin of Mr. 
Santley is most satisfactory. His great effort and 
great success is in the death scene following the 
duel. The part he plays here is anything but 
a grateful one; but his utterance of the anathemas 
on his unfortunate sister is as impressive as such 
a piece of melodramatic exaggeration can well be 
made. The little part of Siebel, Margaret's lover, 
introduced apparently by the French playwrights 
merely to fill up the canvas, gives Mdlle. Trebelli 
the opportunity of singing a charming little canzo- 
net, ‘‘ Parlatele d’amor,” which would become a fa- 
yourite in or out of any opera. The band and 
chorus are duly on a match with this excellent 
cast. The chorus might, indeed, sing a little 
more delicately, but is otherwise quite satisfactory. 
The orchestra could scarcely play with more re- 
finement. The manner in which the “ Kermesse”’ 
is carried through, with its intricate choral move- 
ments and bustling action, is a real triumph for the 
management. R. B. 1. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 





“ Faust — MARGHERITA,” after being deferred 
from Tuesday, was at length produced at Covent 
Garden on Thursday evening. A detailed notice 
must be deferred till next week. Malle. Patti has 
added another character, “ Marta,”’ to her list of 
successes. She played it on Tuesday for the second 
time—Signor Graziani, Signor Mario, and Madame 
Didiée taking their usual parts. With such a cast, 
of course, the opera was brilliantly done. It is the 
fashion to sneer at Herr Flotow’s music as a poor 
imitation of Auber’s, and altogether beneath the 
serious notice of musicians. The Covent Garden 
audience, however, relish the piece, as well they 
may, for it is entirely without pretence, full of 
lively, piquant music, and is never for a moment 
dull. Such bits of concerted writing as the 
“Mezza notte” and “ Spinning-wheel” quartets 
may fairly match with Auber’s best work. That 
so much is made of “ The Last Rose of Summer ” 
only proves what a perennial charm resides in a 
single sweet tune. It is most unfair to represent 
the opera as nothing but a setting of this ballad. 

WaGnNer’s Music was the subject of an inte- 
resting letter in THe Reaper of last week from 
Mr. W. Taylor. Space will not admit of the 
present discussion of the topic, but we hope to 
find an opportunity for taking it up before long. 

Tne Monday Popular Concerts are to finish 
for the season next Monday with a Director’s 
Benefit. Among other noticeable attractions, there 
is to be a duet between Madame Goddard and Mr. 
Hallé. But the mere occasion should of itself, 
if there is any gratitude among mankind, fill the 
hall to overflowing. 

THE Mandoline is an instrument which one 
would scarcely expect to hear in a London concert- 
room. Its tinkle is a familiar sound in the cafés 
of Italian towns, and is a pleasant accompani- 
ment to the sipping of lemonade and ices under 
the sky of a southern night. The instrument isa 
sort of dwarf guitar with a bulbous back, in shape 
rather like half of a big melon fitted with a tail ; 
and its tone is the tiniest of tinkles. With this 
little machine, one Signor Vailati, a blind per- 
former (whose talent, rumour says, was discovered 
by the Princess Mathilde, during a stay on the 
Lago Como), has been essaying to entertain 
London audiences at Willis’s Toten: He plays 
elaborate fantasias, which are rather curious than 
impressive to hear. The sustained notes are 
rendered by a reiteration of the tinkle in the 
manner of a harp-player’s shake. The general 
effect is, therefore, that of an incessant tremolo, 
pretty but monotonous. rd core, 

HERR JOACHIM and Fraulein Weiss were mar- 
ried on the 12th instant at Hanover in the presence 
of the King, Queen, and Court. 

Tue Gresham Professorship election is progres- 
sing. Certain candidates have been chosen by the 
committee to read a “probationary” lecture. 
These gentlemen are Mr. Hullah, Dr. Rimbault, 
Professor Clare, Rev. Mr. Cox, Mr. Benson, and 
Dr. Wylde. There are some here whom it would 
be simply absurd to place in the vacated chair. 
But, indeed, what can be more preposterous than 
the method of election ? 

Mr. Sims Reeves has, it is said, been engaged 
to sing at Her Majesty’s Theatre as Sir Huon in 
“Oberon.” He will make his first appearance as 
Edgardo in “ Lucie.” 





AmonG the deaths of the past week is*that of 
Mr. Frederick Beale, of the firm of Cramer, Beale, 
and Wood, Regent Street. 
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MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JULY Oth to 1lith. 
MONDAY.—Popular Concert (Last of the Season and Director’s | 
Benefit), St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. | 
TURE tat Musical Union Matinee, St. James's Hall, | 
30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY.—Handel’s “L’Allegro and Penseroso” (Mme. 
Goldschmidt’s Performance), St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY.—Wandering Minstrels’ Concert (for Benefit of 
Home for Incurables), Hanover Square Rooms, 8.30 p.m. 

SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Concert, 3 p.m, 


OPERAS :— 
COVENT GARDEN.—To-night, and Monday, ‘“‘ Faust e 
Margherita.”’ 
HER MAJESTY’S.—To-night, Norma. Monday, Parts of 
** La Figlia”’ and other operas (Mr. Nugent's Benefit), 








THE DRAMA. 
MADAME RISTORI AND MADEMOISELLE | 


STELLA COLAS. 


NCOMFORTABLE facts have a chronic ten- 
dency to force themselves upon our attention. 
The condition of the English stage is one of those 
uncomfortable facts ; it challenges notice at inter- 
vals, and will not be overlooked. At the present 
moment the aspect of our National Theatre is | 
peculiarly unsatisfactory. Indeed, we seem just | 
now not to have any theatre at all worthy of 
being called National. To us it appears manifest 
that the primary cause of this effect is the want of 
English actors of very eminent ability. Admirable 
actors and actresses we have; but, in the highest 
walks, not one actor or actress to whose powers 
we can give the name of genius. It is beside our 
present purpose to inquire into the cause of this 
present dearth of great actors on our stage; we 
only refer to the fact, from its having been some- 
what violently forced upon our attention of late. 
For years we have been told that the dearth is 
imaginary, that there are any number of fine 
actors in the country theatres eating their hearts 
in the discontent of mere provincial celebrity, the 
London theatres being closed against them; and 
we have tried hard to believe this, hoping even 
against hope. The coming man has been eagerly 
looked for, heralded, and expected; but he has 
not come; and our national stage is at present 
vacant. Our national drama, of which we are so 
justly proud, is unrepresented by its natural in- 
terpreters. It is a disagreeable admission that 
we are at present absolutely dependent upon 
foreign actors for a grand presentment of some of 
Shakespeare’s noblest characters. The perform- 
ance which took place at Drury Lane Theatre on 
Wednesday evening, for the purpose of raising 
funds to erect a statue in honour of Shakespeare, 
painfully illustrated the poverty of our stage in 
high-class actors. Weare aware that some three 
or four of the leading Shakespearian actors took no 
part in the demonstration ; but the addition of 
their names to the list would only have served to 
make its feebleness, as a whole, the more appa- 
rent. Such a condition of the stage would be 
painful at any time, but it becomes doubly so 
when great successes are being won by foreign 
actors on our national stage. 

The latest of these successes have been won by 
Madame Ristori as Lady Macbeth, and by Made- 
moiselle Stella Colas as Ju/zet—the crowning merit 
of the latter actress’s performance being that it was 
in Shakespeare’s own language. So great, indeed, 
has been the effect produced by the young French 
lady’s performance, that there is no small danger 
of her being overrated. It is admitted that there 
is no character in Shakespeare’s plays which 
makes such great and difficult demands upon the 
actress who would embody it as Juliet. Youth, 
beauty, the tenderest sympathies, the most bound- 
less passion and abandon, accompanied with tragic 
vehemence and dignity—a nature, in fact, of the 
most exquisite organization: all these are requi- 
site in the actress before she can hope to present 
the Juliet of Shakespeare with anything like per- 
fection. The result of Mademoiselle Stella Colas’s 
first performance was a conviction that she brought 
all the requisite qualifications for the task. Her 
personal appearance strongly predisposed the au- 
dience in her favour. A fair girl—a blonde dorée, 
as the French say—slender and graceful, with soft 
blue eyes, and features full of mobility and ex- 
pression, seemed the very beau ideal of Juliet. 
But there was a terrible doubt as to the accent 
with which the English of Shakespeare was to be 
delivered by her lips. As the moment drew near 
when the first words were to fall from them there 
was an involuntary hush, followed by a move- 





| an almost frantic joy the plan of simula 
| proposed to her 





ment, and something very nearly akin to a sigh of 
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disappointment, when it was heard that the French 
accent of Mademoiselle Stella Colas was infinitely 
more marked than that of Monsieur Fechter. 
For a few minutes the unfamiliar sound 
intolerably on the ear; but gradually the dis- 
agreeable effect grew less and less, until—in all 
probability by the end of the third act—there 
were very few amongst the audience who noticed 
the foreign accent in an objecting manner. So 
real, so full of the entrancement of young love was 
the balcony scene, that such defects were forgotten 
in admiration. As the tragic interest of the play 
deepened, it became manifest that, in the perform- 
ance of this young French actress, the audience 
were witnessing a work of real genius. Her pas- 
sionate declaration to Friar Laurence of all that 
she would rather endure than submit to the pro- 
posed union with Puris, followed by the gloom 
abstraction out of which she wakes to accept wit 
death. 
y the Friar, raised the admira- 


tion of the audience to enthusiasm. But even this 


| effect was far surpassed in the grand soliloquy, in 


which, after being left alone in her chamber, 
doubts cross her mind as to what may possibly 
happen should the Friar’s draught fail to pro- 
duce its promised effect. Throughout this, by 
far the most trying scene in the whole play, Made- 
moiselle Stella Colas played with a power truly 
sublime ; and the opinion of the audience was 
clearly determined that she is a great and accom- 
plished actress, whose faults and defects are too 
trivial to be deducted from the sum of her extra- 
ordinary excellence. 

A word of commendation is due to Mr. George 
Vining for the way in which the play was cast and 
mounted. His Mercutio is by no means one of 
his least successful assumptions, and is plainly 
relished by his audience. Mr. H. Marston’s Friar 
Laurence was played with great feeling, and a 
masterly delivery of Shakespeare’s verse. The 
Apothecary of Mr. George Belmore is a perfectly- 
rendered bit of character. Mr. Walter Montgo- 
mery’s Romeo disappoints us from not being better 
than his Othello. In the latter character we felt 
that he was over-weighted ; and we trusted that, 
on his second appearance, we might be able to 
accord him higher praise than it was possible for 
us togive him on his début. His Romeo, however, 
is, at best, a conventional performance. 

Madame Ristori, in her two most recent per- 
formances, Lady Macbeth and Deborah, has main- 
tained her supremacy. Since Mrs. Siddons 
played Lady Macbeth, it is unquestionable that 
the character has never been so finely rendered as 
by Ristori. Taking into account the distressing 
incompetency of the actors with whom Ristori has 
to play, and, further, the vapid lines which she has to 
utter instead of Shakespeare’s majestic speeches, the 
effect she produced on Monday night was astonish- 
ing. Throughout the performance not one pas- 
sage was delivered with an intention of making a 
“point ;” and even her well-remembered “ Give 
me the daggers,” was made to hold its place 
merely as a passage in a scene, the effect of which 
was to be produced by the completed action. In 
this admirably artistic method we notice the 
ripening process, to which we have before alluded, 
as having wrought a remarkablechange in Ristori’s 
acting since she was last before us. In the German 
play of “Deborah,” in which she appeared for 
the first time in England, she represents a cha- 
racter in which an English audience could be sup- 
posed to take but small interest—that of a Jewess 
subject to outrages put upon her by an ignorant 
Styrian peasantry on account of her creed. But, 
totally void of dramatic interest as the play is, 
and insufferably prolix, and not a little profane 
according to English views of religious matters, 
the genius of Ristori redeems it, and indeed makes 
us follow its development with a thoroughly en- 
listed attention. We repeat our earnest advice to 
all English actors to go and see this great Italian 
tragédienne. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Cuartes Kean.—The enter- 
tainment given by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean at 


the St. James’s Hall on Friday evening (yesterday 
week), for the benefit ofthe “ Shakes Fund,” 
was in every way a great success. . and Mrs. 


Kean read, or rather recited, a selection of scenes 
from “King John,” Professor Aytoun’s fine 
ballad of the “Death of Montrose,” Lord Mac- 
aulay’s spirit-stirring “Horatius Cocles,” and 
Hood’s touching and famous “Bridge of Sighs.” 
The precise object for which the entertainment 
was given was to aid in raising a fund for the 
purchase of certain more or less Shakspearian 
properties in Stratford-on-Avon. The Drury 
Lane entertainment of Wednesday evening was 
given as an independent attempt to raise a statue 
to Shakespeare in the metropolis, 
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Early application is desirable. - 


WILLIS AND SOTHERAN, BOOKSELLERS, 136, STRAND. 





Price 6s., Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 21s., 
post free. 
THE 


Home and Foreign Review, 


No, V. (JULY, 1863.) 
CONTENTS: 

1. BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AT SEA, 

2, AUSTRIA AND GERMANY, 

3. ALBANIA, 

4, IRON-CLAD SHIPS. 

5. EPIGRAMS, 

6 ORIENTALISM AND EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
7. ULTRAMONTANISM. 

8 CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

9 CURRENT EVENTS. 
WILLIAMS and NorGaTsE, London and Edinburgh. 





Price 4s., Quarterly, Annual Subscription, prepaid, 12s., 
post free. 


The Natural History Review, 


No. XI. (JULY 1863.) Contents :— 
REVIEWS. 


CARPENTER ON FORAMINIFERA. 
sere SpeoRaL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


SAPORTA’S TERTIARY FLORA OF PROVENCE, 
CASPARY ON THE VESSELS OF PLANTS. 
einem >: 7 VEGETATION OF THE GALAPAGOS IS- 
DE CANDOTTE ON JUGLANS. 
TRIANA AND PLANCHON’S FLORA OF NEW GRENADA. 
HOFFMEISTER’S BOTANY OF CEYLON, THE HIMALAYAS 
AND TIBET, 

HUXLEY’S MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 
BATES’S NATURALIST ON THE AMAZON. 
BURMEISTER’S MAMMALS OF LA PLATA. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 


ON THE EMBRYOLOGY OF THE BOR PAGER ATA. 
Professor LLE THOMSON, F.R.S.E. id 


ON THE ANCIENT SHELL-MOUNDS OF SCOTLAND. By 
J. LUBBOCK, 


ON THE, DISCOVERY OF A HUMAN JAWBONE IN THE 


GRA AT MOULIN-QUIGNON. including the 
i, of the Sittings of the ‘Conference lately 

ey ee a eo 
M.D., Hie ice- ents of the Royal Society, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEA, 
WILLIAMS and NorGare, London and Edinburgh. 


Price 5s, Quarterly, Annual Subscription, prepaid, 17s., post free. 
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Journal of Sacred Literature 
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I. STANLEY’S LECTURES ON THE JEWISH CHURCH. 
Il, ISAIAH, XVIII.: TRANSLATION AND NOTES. 
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IV. EXBGESIS OF DIFFICULT TEXTS. 
'. V, THE BETRAYAL OF OUR LORD. 
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VII, INSPIRATION. By Dr. THo.vck. 
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XI, NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
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WILLIAMS and Nor@atr, London and Edinburgh. 
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The Pharmaceutical Journal, 


CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY, 
; CONTENTS: 
PROPOSED NEW MEDICAL BILLAFFECTING PHARMACY. 
THE BRITISH PHARMACOPEIA, 
THE POISONED GRAIN BILL. 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Art-Journal for July 


(price 2s, 6d.) contains— 


IN aAvinG OF H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 
A STALES. * WwW. from the Bust by Mrs. THORNEX- 


WALES. 
crort, IN THE POSSESSION OF THE QUEEN. 


JOHN KNOX PREACHING BEFORE THE LORDS OF THE 
CONGREGATION, By W. GREATBACH, after Sir DaviIp 


WILKIE. 

LINE-FISHING OFF HASTINGS. By W. MILLER, after J. 
M, W. TURNER. 

The Literary Contributions include— 

THE PORCELAIN WORKS AT LOWESTOFT. With Examples 
of Lowestoft China, By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A, Ilus- 
trated, 

THE PALACE AT WESTMINSTER. 

WILLIAM HENRY KNIGHY. With Examples of his Works, 
By JAMEs DA¥FFORNE. Illustrated. 

THE UNCOVERING OF THE MEMORIAL OF 1851 IN THE 
HORTICULTURAL GARDENS. Livstrated, 

SCULPTURES IN IVORY. 

HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF GROTESQUE IN ART, 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A. Llustrated. 


EXATBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT THE BRITISH INSTI- 
TUTION, 


GUILDHALL IN COURT Song om 


EXHIBITION AT PAINTERS’ HAL 
ON CONSTRUCTIVE MATERIALS tN THE EXHIBITION. 
By Professor ANSTED, &c., &c. 
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Floorel Picture rames, Bent Wood 

Pornttere Chanaetion Bian, Porcelain, Jewellery, Silver 
Plate, , which form the the 


sixteenth portion of 
trated Catalogue of the International Exhibition. 
London: JAmEs 8S, VrrtTvR, 26, Ivy Lane, E.C. 


The Westminster Review. 


NEW SERIES. 
No, XLVIL, JULY, 1868, 


CONTENTS: 
I, THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY, 
IL THE RIVAL RACES. By EUGENE SUE. 
iil, MR. MILL ON UTILITARIANISM. 
IV. GAMESTERS AND GAMING-HOUSES, 
V. MARRIAGES OF CONSANGUINITY. 
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THE EXPLOITS AND DEATH OF PATROCLUS. Ilad, XVI. 
Translated by D’ARcY W. THOMPSON, M.A., Cantab, 


PROFESSOR CONINGTON’S HORACE. 


legs: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Edinburgh: JAMES Gonpok sy Hanover Street. 


The Museum, No. X. 


(price 2s. 6d., free by post), contains— 
KEPLER. By Professor KELLAND, 
LEVEQUE’S SCIENCE DU BEAU. 
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Edinburgh : JAMES GorDon, 51, Sanover Street. 


The Museum, No. X. 


(price 2s. 6d., free by post), contains— 
THE KINDERGARTEN. By Kart FRoEBEt. 
MODES OF ORGANIZING SCHOOLS. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Edinburgh: JAMES GORDON, 51, Hanover Street. 
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Just published, crown 8vo., cloth, extra fine, 4., 


George Beattie (of Montrose), 


A POET, A gs in ty AND A MAN OF GENIUS. 
By A. 8. "Mr. Crrus, M. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Numo, 1, St. David Street ; 
London: SmpPxry, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Journal of Botany, 


No, VIL. (JULY, 1863.) 
CONTENTS :— 

ON CHARA ALOPECUROIDES DEL. AS A NATIVE OF 
BRITAIN. By ©. C. BasineTon, M.A., F.R.S., F.L,S. 
With Coloured Plate. 

A BIPENNATE CYCADEA FROM N, E. AUSTRALIA, By 
the EDITOR. 

CONTRIBUTION TOAROIDEOLOGY. By H. W.ScHoTT, Ph.D, 

THE SOLANA OF TROPICAL POLYNESIA. By the Eprror, 

REPORT ON BARK AND LEAVES OF CHINCHONA SUC- 
CIRUBRA GROWN IN INDIA. By J. E. Howagp, F.L.8. 

CORRESPONDENCE—NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
and BOTANICAL NEWS. 

London: Rossert HarpwickeE, 192, Piccadilly. 
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The Boy’s Own Magazine. 


ConTENTS of No. VII. (JULY): 
I, CRESSY AND POICTIERS; or, the Story of the Black 
Prince’s Page. By J. G. Bp@ar. 
Chap. XLI.—How Calais was Saved. 
XLII. > Princess in Peril. 
e of Florence, 
ng of France. 
XLV.—Renewal of the War. 
Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 
Il. THE TWA BOOKS: A Fable. (Poetry.) 
I Tee Lsooeoers AL GARDENS : ae woRtD N- 
aes Rev. J. G. Woop, MLA to. With 
Benes lustration by T. W. Wood.” 


IV. RECOMMENDATION rh BRITISH INDUSTRY, 
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Vv. THE YOUNG NORSEMAN. By W. B. RANDs. 
Chap, XIV.—The Nine Wet Ghosts, and the Jury that 
Tried Them. 
Tilustrated by Robert Dudley. 
VI. THE ree g tf BOYS. With full-page Lillustration by 
Frederick Skill. 

VII, THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN ee Lay 39 

teen Years and wow rye —K ea 

“Wild Sp. Sports of 


Dyaks of Borneo. By the 
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VILL. LONDON STREET BOYS. Being a Word about Arabia 
Anglicana. By T. Hoop. With full-page Illustration. 


IX, JOE BROADLEY’S INSTRUCTIONS IN BOWLING. , By 
Rev. Jas. PyCroFt, Author of “‘ The Cricket Field.” 


X. THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By Epwin F. 
RoBERTS. cnavser X.—Elizabeth’s Naval Officers—Sir 
| ee 1er, Chapter XI,—The Earl of Essex, 


XL, INSECT-BREEDING. By the Rev. J. G. Woop MLA 
F.LS., &. With Lliustrative Diagraius. 


XII, UP IN THE ALPS. By Sir LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 
Chap. X1.—The Lammergeier, or Vulture, With full- 
page Iilustration. 


XIII, BOILER FOR A MODEL STEAMER, With Dlustrative 
Diagrams. 

XIV. CHEMISTRY. By W.G, HOWGRAVE. With Illustrativ 
Diagrams. " 


XV, PUZZLE PAGES. By T. Hoop, &c., &c, Illustrated. 
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VIL—Darkness oy Visible, 


IL. ENGLISH,“AND HOW TO SPEAK IT. By Rev. Jamzgs 
PYCROFT, M.A, 
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= ap A Danish Story. Parts IV. 
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IV. THE WELL OF THE HOLY CROSS, By K. M. G. H. 
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Vv. FOLLOW MY LEADER. Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton. 
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i V.—William Masters’s Eyes are 
Iii, ar hw OF CLAY. By Charles de Bernard, Chaps, IV, 


IV. SKELETONS IN LEATHERN CLOSETS. 
V. REVIEWS oF Books. 

VI. Music OF THE MonTH, 

VIL, ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tilustrations of Nicoll’s New Overcoat and Demi-fi 
Paletots ; Oval Antimacassar in V 
Crochet Collar, with a lace ground ; 
Andalusian Jacket; ig Be yy Bodice ; Rotonde in Dentelle 
Lama; ous in Lak; Brown Holland Shoe-bag ; 

and Boots and of 





Quilled Ribbon Ts 8. Al with full deseription 
mak and Also a Fashion Plate of size, 
ent = composed expressly this 


London: S, 0, BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
CODEX VATICANUS. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRZECE, EX ANTI- 
0 Codice Vaticano, edidit Anertus Marvs, 
.R.E. Card. ; roy. 8vo., elegantly printed, 12s. 


CODEX ALEXANDRINUS. 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GREECE, EX ANTI- 


quissimo Codice Alexandrino, edidit B. H. Cooper ; 
roy. 8vo., elegantly printed, 12s. 





London: Davrp Nurt, 270, Strand. 





In 8vo., 700 pp., half-bound morocco, price 8s., returned to 
purchasers, 


A CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGY IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES : 


Amo which will be found the Sacred Writings; Biblio- 
pet non Law and Church Discipline; Counelis: Synods 

ae Confessions of Faith; Fathers ; rs of the Church an 
Schoolmen; Ecclesiastical Writers, Historians, and Scotists 
and Thomists; Monastic History, Ancient and Modern; Litur- 
gical Writings of all Nations; Commentaries and Expositions of 
e Bible, from the earliest period to the present time. Rich in 
writi of the Reformers and of the best Roman Catholic 
Hationalitts, Pietists, and “Old Lutherans” of Ger- 


Bi , 
Nowing Parts can be had se , and free of charge, 
es of 0 e stamps for each :—FATHERS AND 


upon receipt of two pos 

RS, 08 pp.; LITURGIES, 44 bpp -j CANON AND ECCLE- 
STASTICAL Ph. 36 Pej MONASTIC HISTORY, 46 pp. 
HEBREW AND SYRIAC LITERATURE, 2% pp. 


Davip Nott, Foreign Bookseller, 270, Strand. 





PROFESSOR RITTER’S EDITION OF TACITUS. 
Four Vols., 8vo. (published at £1. 4s., reduced to 14s.) 


CORNELII 


ee ee ae ae. 


OPERA OMNIA. 


AD CODICES ANTIQUOS EXACTA ET EMENDATA 
COMMENTARIO CRITICO ET EXEGETICO 
ILLUSTRATA, 


Eprvir FRANCISCUS RITTER, 
PROFESSOR BONNENSIS. 
*.* Having purchased the remaining copies of this 
elegant and favourite edition of Tacitus, in every way the 


most correct and useful one published, the price has 
reduced, for a short period, from 24s, to 14s., by 


Divip Nort, Bookseller, 270, Strand. 





Now ready, in 8vo., pp. 296, price 6s., bound in cloth, 


Grammatologie Francaise : 


A Series of Fifty Introductory Examination Papers. 
1. Extracts, Prose and Verse. 2. Idioms and Proverbs. 
3. English Letters. 4. Conversational Sentences. 5. 
French Homonyms and Synonyms. 6. Two Thousand 

ions. B . Massi, fessor of the French Lan- 
guage at Dulwich College, &c., &c. 


Davip Nort, 270, Strand, London, 





PROFESSOR ED. WELLER’S 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Thick 8vo., elegantly printed, and bound in cloth, price 7s, 6d., 
AN IMPROVED 


DICTIONARY: 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH, 


AND 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH, 


DRAWN FROM 


The Gest Sources extant in both Languages: 


IN WHICH ARE NOW FIRST INTRODUCED MANY 


TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, LEGAL, COMMERCIAL, 
NAVAL, AND MILITARY TERMS; 


AND TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


SEPARATE VOCABULARIES 


OF 
ENGINEERING AND RAILWAY TERMS: OF THOSE DESCRIPTIVE 
OF STREAM POWER AND STEAM NAVIGATION; OF GEO- 
GRAPHICAL NAMES, AND THOSE OF ANCIENT My- 
THOLOGY, AND OF PERSONS OF CLASSICAL 
ANTIQUITY ; AND OF CHRISTIAN NAMES 
IN PRESENT UszE; 


TOGETHER WITH AN 
ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
FOR THE USE OF FOREIGNERS. 


BY 
EDWARD WELLER, 
Late Professor of the Atheneum and Episcopal College of Bruges, 


Trisywer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row; and 
Davip Nort, 270, Strand, London, 





days, from the Year A.D. 1138 to the Year A.D. 1274. 


By 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, 


PATERNOSTER ROwW, 


In a few days, Two Parts in one handsome Volume, bound in cloth, price 12s., 


MEDIAVAL CHRONICLES OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


CHRONICLES OF THE MAYORS AND SHERIFFS OF LONDON, and the evenis which happened in their 


CHRONICLES OF LONDON, and of the Marvels Therein, between the Years 44 Henry III., A.D. 1260 
and 17 Edward ITI., A.D. 1343. Translated, with Copious Notes and Appendices, P 


HENRY THOMAS RILEY, M.A., 


Clare Hall, Cambridge; and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


LONDON, 





“This famous nangeeet Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
puagenee = account of its ‘ Advanced School of Christianity’ 
tendencies) is extremely characteristic of the author.’’—London 


** We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of this 
well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 
with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the days of 
Noah, and of Adam himself.”—Clerical Journal. 


M. E. Renan’s Inaugural Lecture. 


THE POSITION OF THE SHEMITIC NATIONS IN 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION: an Inaugural 
Lecture delivered by M. Ernest RENAN, on assuming the 
Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial Institute of France. To 
which is prefixed an Essay on the Age and Antiquity of 
the Book of Nabathzwan Agriculture. In crown 8vo., 
bound in cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


( 
IESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 


MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNI STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANIUM, PATOHOULY, MILLEFLEUR, - 
SWEET. NEW MOWN BAY, and 1,006 others. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each. 


Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Reduced Price. 


LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, 





OWLANDS’ KALYDOR exerts the most 


soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the skin, eradi- 
cates freckles, pimples, discoloration, and other cutaneous 
visitations; realizes a healthy purity of complexion, and a 
softness and delicacy of skin. Price 4s, 6d. and 8s, 6d, per bottle, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for “ ROWLAN DS’ KALYDOR,” and beware of spuri- 
ous and pernicious articles under the name of “* Kalydor.” 





St. Paul’s Special Evening Ser- 


VICE SERMONS, for 1863, bound 2s.; Heavenly Light, 
by Rev. T. Binney, 4d. ; Maidens and Mothers, by Rev. T. 
Binney, 8d.; Sermons by Rev. W. M. Punshon, Parts 1, 
2, and 3, Is. each; Life of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 34., 
or with nine sermons and portrait, ls.; Dr. McNeile on 
the Pentateuch, 2d. 


J. Pavt, Chapterhouse Court, St. Paul’s, E.C, 


SHORTHAND. 








Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 
Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 


Talking on Paper has been employed as a 

Synonym of Phonography; and aptly so; for Phono- 

graphy possesses the delightful fluency and rapidity of 

Ss , a8 contrasted with the wearisome laboriousness 

of longhand writing. 

Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 
value. 


London: F. Prrmay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
Bath : I. Prrman, Parsonage Lane. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 
NOTICE. 


Readers of the best Literature in Town and ney 
are invited to ope. for the July Number of MUDIE’ 
LIBRARY CIR AR, and to make their selection of 
Books from the ample Lists contained in its pages. 

“These Lists, be it remembered, represent the main sources 
of the general information now in vogue.”—Saturday Review. 


Caries Epwarp Munir, New Oxford Street, London. 











Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for Seven Stamps, 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 


TEETH. May be had of the Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, 
Bond Street, W. 








PprAN O, 18 Guineas, cost 50 Six Months ago. 


Brilliant tone, full compass, handsome case, carved truss 
legs, repetition touch, metallic plate, all latest improvements. 
Music stool included. The lady will allow one month’s trial.— 
Apply at 12, Downham Road, tive doors from Kingsland Road. 





NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT A 
ILLCOX anv GIBBS’ SEWING 


MACHINE. Simple, compact, efficient, durable, and 
noiseless. Warranted to fulfil all the requirements of a perfect 
Family Machine. 


Prospectus free, on application at No. 1, Ludgate Hill. 


EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 


operate, simpler to — quieter in action, and less liable to 





GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpow. 





UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


the WHEELER and WILSON Manufac- 





The Pannus Corium Bocts and Shoes are the most easy for 


Tender Feet. HaLi & 
Strand, London. 


Co., Sole Patentees, 6, Wellington Street, 
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OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The test 
fens 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA A 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three Ring. Coere Lom 
Street, Perfumers to Her Masesty respect offer to the 
ublic this truly marvellous fiuid, which restores the 
2uman hair to its pristine hne—no matter at what age. The 

Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
be mew is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 
restored one application per month will keep it in peripet colour, 
A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s. 6d. 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
a of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 
Pp on, 





NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA. 
HILLIPS & CO. HAVE REDUCED 


ALL PRICES SIXPENCE per Pound. StRoNG BBACK 
TEAS, 28., 2s, 4d., 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
A PRICE CURRENT POST FREE. 
SUGARS AT MARKET PRICES. 
PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, 
City, London, 

PHILLIPS & Co. send all goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own 
vans, within eight miles of No. 8, King William Street, City, 
and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE, TO ANY 
RAILWAY STATION OR MARKET TOWN IN ENGLAND, if to the 
value of 40s, or upwards, 


pBIcE’s PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
PRICE’s “NEW NIGHT LiIGutTs,” burnt in glasses, without 
water, give a pure white light, and do not flicker. Price 6d. per 
x. 
PARAWAX 8S. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
— perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 
ear. 
“PRICE’S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in Is. and 3s. boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses. 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 








LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. This 
Starch is u in THE RoyvAL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WoOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London. 


HE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLE- 





;, ROT 80 dear as to 
only the wealthy as purchasers. “In media via tutissimus 
tion reports, Class 27, C. 


ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR 


RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 


OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Prize 


Medal awarded to THRESHER and GLENNY for fine 
ont cepa FLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits, and a 


Srists of prices on application to THRESHER and GLENNY 
General Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 


OTICE.—SMITH, BECK, and BEOK, 


Mannfacturers of MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, STEREO- 
SCOPES, and other OPTICALand SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, have 
REMOVED from 6, Coleman Street, to 31, CORNHILL, E.C. 

Our customers will find these new premises very eer to 
size, convenience, and position to those we have just 


SMITH, Beck, and BECK. 


LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 


e SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appointment 
to the Royai Inst of Great Britain), begs respectfully to 
inform the Publie that Microscopes, Jaane oy ¥ 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments of the best con- 

ned at his Establishment, 


struction, may be obtai 
11 and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L., for excellence of 
Microscopes, Induction Coils, &e. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass,&c. 
Glace Dinner Bervices tor 18 poresue, Sass Sy Se. 
Glass Dessert Services for ia from £2. 
¥ ble for presents 
executed, 

















All articles marked im 
Glass, and 


Mess, Export, and shing Orders promptly 
LONDON.—Showrooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad Street, 

Established 1807. 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 





ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LippARy, , 4 
labra, Moderator in Bronze. Ormolu, and 
Statuettes in Parian, Vases and Ornaments, 

OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W, 
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- MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW LIST. 





Macmillan’s Magazine. 


e , 1868) will be published on SATURDAY, 
vas aah ip AES ison Price ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS: 


Z0; or, SUNKEN ROCKS. By JOHN RUFFINI, 
3, VINCENZO; , 


Author of “ Benoni,” *“‘ Doctor Antonio,” &c, 


Coe Vila the t Bay 
XXXVIIL—" Liberte vacercando che si cara.” 
Il. LETTERS FROM ACOMPETITION WALLAH. Letter II. 
It. A BIRD'S-EYB VIEW. By Cuesta G. ROSSETTI. 
IV. CLERICAL LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 
Vv. ON COTTAGE GARDENS, 
VI. SOUTHERN ITALY: ITS CONDITION AND PROS- 
PECTS, By AURELIO SAFFI. 
VIL. PAITH: A Sonnet, 
VIII, LORD BACON AS A NATURAL PHILOSOPHER. By 
Baron LIEBIG. 
Part I.—BExamination of the “ Historia Naturalis,” 
TX. CONVOCATION AND BISHOP COLENSO. 








This day, 8vo., cloth, 18s., 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRI- 


MINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. By James Fitzsauns 
Srzrnxn, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Recorder of Newark-on-Trent. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HENRY KINGSLEY. 
The Turep Epirion, this day, Two vols., 21s., 


AUSTIN ELLIOT. By Henry 


Kinestey, Author of ‘‘ Ravenshoe,” &c. 
Next Week. 


BEHIND THE VEIL, AND OTHER 


POEMS. By the Hon. Ropren Nok . 
Nearly Ready. 


METEOROGRAPHICA ; or, Methods 
of Mapping the Weather. Illustrated by upwards of 
600 Diagrams, referring to the Weather of a large 
of Europe during ember 1861. By Francis 

auton, F.R.S. : 


THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
On July 25th, Volume II., 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Witt1am Gerorce 
Crark, M.A., and Joun Guover, M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

VOLUME III., completing the COMEDIES, will be 
published on November 25. 


Crown 8yo., cloth, 4s, 6d., 


THE CLAIMS OF THE BIBLE 


AND SCIENCE. A peareupentonce between a Lay- 
man and the Rev. F. D. urice on some Questions 

out of ‘‘ The Examination of the Pentateuch by 
the op of Natal.” 


THIRD EDITION, 8vo., cloth, 12s., 


ON THE NATURE AND THE 


EFFECTS OF FAITH: Ten Sermons on the Doc- 
trine of Justification by Faith. With Copious Notes. 
By J, T. O’Buren, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, 
and Leighlin, 


Next Week, SECOND EDITION, Two vois., crown 8vo., 


CHRIST AND OTHER MASTERS : 


an aeons Ineutex into some of the Chief Parallel- 

isms and Con between Christianity and the Reli- 

Systems of the Ancient World; with Special 

to Difficulties and Objections. 

By Cuaries Harpwick, M.A., late Archdeacon of Ely, 

and Christian Advocate in the University of Cam- 

bridge. Revised, with the Author’s latest Correc- 

tions and Prefatory Memoir, by Francis Procter, M.A., 

Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, Author of ‘‘ History of the 
Book of Common Prayer,” 


Preparing for Publication. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 


PHYSIOLOGY ; with Numerous Illustrations. By T. 
H. Hvxtxy, F.R.S., Professor of Natural History in 
the Government School of Mines. 


Next Week, crown 8yo., 


-GUIDE TO THE UNPROTECTED 


IN EVERY-DAY MATTERS RELATING TO PRO- 
PERTY AND INCOME. By a Banxer’s Davanter. 


Feap. 8vo., with Illustrations, 5s., 


THE GREAT STONE BOOK. By 


Dd. T. a. = F.R.8., late Fellow of Jesus 


2 vols., feap. 8vo., cloth, 12s., 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


By Coventry Parmore. Book I. The Betrothal.— 
Book ee ae ee Ii. hens oy ? aed Ever. 
as . es 

‘Book ‘ ictori Love— ‘amerton 





WORKS BY PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an 


Old Face. By Cuantes Kinestsy, M.A., Rector of 
Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales, and Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 


THE WATER BABIES: a Fairy 


Tale for a Land Baby. With Two Illustrations by 
J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. 4to., 7s. 6d. 


WESTWARD HO! Fourth Edition. 


Crown 8yvo., cloth, 6s. 


TWO YEARS AGO. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR AND 


POET. New Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
With New Preface. 


THE HEROES. Greek Fairy Tales 


for the Young. Second Edition, with Mlustrations. 
Royal 16mo., cloth, 3s, 6d. 


GLAUCUS; or, Wonders of the Sea- 


Shore. Containing beautifully Coloured Illustrations 
of the Objects mentioned in the work. Royal l6mo., 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 


ALEXANDRIA and her SCHOOLS. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s, 


THE LIMITS of EXACT SCIENCE 


AS APPLIED TO HISTORY, Inaugural Lecture at 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


PHAETHON: Loose Thoughts for 


Loose Thinkers. Third Edition, Crown $vo., 2s, 


WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM 
BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 


Second Edition. 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 
3 vols., £1. 11s, 6d. 
Twenty-ninth Thousand. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. 


By an Otp Bory. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 


“A book which every father might well wish to see in the 
hands of his son.”’—Times. 


Eighth Thousand. 


SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE. 


With numerous Ilustrations by Ricnarp Doris. Im- 
perial 16mo, Printed on toned paper, gilt leaves, 8s. 6d. 





WORKS BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


This day, Second Edition, 2 vols., 21s. 
AUSTIN ELLIOT. By Henry 
Kiyestey, Author of ‘‘ Ravenshoe,’’ &c. 
Second Edition. 
RAVENSHOE. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 
cloth, £1. lls. 6d. 
Second Edition. 


RECOLLECTIONS of GEOFFRY 


HAMLYN. Crown 8yo., cloth, 6s. 


STANDARD NOVELS. 
The MOOR COTTAGE; a Tale of 


Home Life. By May Brvergtry, Author of “ Little 
Estella, and other Fairy Tales forthe Young.’”? Crown 
8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s, 


A LADY in HER OWN RIGHT. 


By Westtanp Marston. Crown 8yo., cloth, price 6s. 


The BROKEN TROTH: a Tale of 


Tuscan Life, from the Italian. By Pui Ireton. 
2 vols., feap. 8vo., cloth, 12s, 





THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 





Uniformly ge in 18mo., with Vignette titles by T. 
Woolner, W. Holman Hunt, J. Noel Paton, &c. - 
somely bound in Extra Cloth, 4s. 6d.; Morocco plain, 
7s. 6d.; Morocco extra, 10s. 6d. each Volume, 


This day, with Frontispiece by J. Nozt Paton, R.A., and 
Pictorial Letters to each Story. 


THE FAIRY BOOK: The Best 


Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and rendered anew 
by the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 


THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected and Ar- 
ranged with Notes by Francis Turner PatGrave. 
Fifteenth Thousand, with a Vignette by T. Woounzs. 


“There is no book in the English language which will make a 
more delightful companion than this . . . which must not 
oy pPesee, but possessed, in order to be adequately valued,”’— 
Spectator. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND 


FROM THE BEST POETS. Selected and Arranged 
by Coventry Patmorr. Fourth Thousand, with a 
Vignette by T. WooLner. 


“Mr. Patmore deserves our gratitude for having searched 
through the wide field of English poetry for these flowers which 
youth and age can equally enjoy, and woven them into ‘The 
Children’s Garland.’ ’’—London Review. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By 
Joun Bunyan. With a Vignette by W. Hotman Hunt. 
*,* Large paper Copies, crown 8vo., cloth, 7s, 6d. ; 
half morocco, 10s, 6d. 


** 4 prettier and better edition, and one more exactly suited for 
-— as an elegant and inexpensive Gift Book, is not to be found.”’ 
—Examiner. 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE FROM 


THE BEST ENGLISH HYMN WRITERS. Selected 
and Arranged by Rovnpe i Parmer. Ninth Thousand, 
with a Vignette by T. WooLnrn. 


“‘Comprehending nearly all thut is excellent in the hymnology 
of the language. . . . In the details of editorial labours the 
most exquisite finish is manifest.’’—Freeman, 


BACON’S ESSAYS AND COLOURS 


OF GOOD AND EVIL. With Notes and Glossarial 
Index by W. Atvis Wricut, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and a Vignette of Woo.tner’s Statue of 
Lord Bacon. 
*,* Large Paper Copies, crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d., 
half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 


**Edited in a manner worthy of their merit and fame, as an 
English classic ought to be edited.”—Daily News, 





Crown 8yo., cloth, 9s., 


VILLAGE SERMONS. By G. F. 
De Tersstrr, B.D., Rector of Church Brampton, 
Northampton. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo., 


THE SUBJECTION of CREATURE 


TO VANITY. Three Sermons Preached before the 
Li ob agp hg Cambridge in Lent, 1863. To which are 
added, o Sermons Preached at Cambridge on 
Special Occasions, By Ricnwarp CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


This day, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s., 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By Henry Fawcett, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo., 10s, 6d., 


THE MISSIONARY HISTORY OF 


THE MIDDLE AGES. By Grorce Frepeatce Mac- 
LEAR, M.A., Classical Master in King’s College, 
London ; late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


In Two Vols., crown $vo., 12s., 


SIX MONTHS IN THE FEDERAL 
STATES. By Epwanp Dicey, Author of ‘‘ Memoir of 
Cavour,’’ &c., 

Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


THE RESOURCES OF A NATION. 


A Series of Essays. By Rowtanp Hamittor, 
Second Edition, 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 


THE SLAVE POWER: ItsCharacter, 
Career, and Probable Designs 
explain the Real Issues involved in the American 
Contest. By J. E, Carmys, M.A., Professor of Juris- 
prudence in Queen’s College, Galway. 


HISTORY OF AMERICA SINCE 
THE UNION. By Jonun Matcotm Luptow, Author 
raps a India: its Races and History.” To which 


THE STRUGGLE FOR KANSAS. 
By Tuomas Hvenss, Author of “Tom Brown’s School- 
Days.’’ Crown 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 


“The book is by far the ablest and most interesting sketch of 
American History.”—Spectator. 
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